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never scrap 
BLANK PAPER! 


ILLIONS of dollars every year 
are lost through scrappage 
of business forms because of obso- 
lescence. A checkup—when man- 
agement takes time to make it — 
invariably turns up stacks of obso- 
lete forms of varied sizes and de- 
scription. Perhaps, they can be sal- 
vaged for scratch. pads — costly 
scratch pads indeed! More often 
they go to the scrap pile. 





The new MULTIGRAPH Model 250 transforms blank 
poper ifte business forms with utmost speed, economy 
and fiexibility, 








One..big airline company recently set 
up a Methods Engineering Department. 
it discovered thousands of dollars tied 
up in forms for systems which had 
grown like Topsy. An appalling num- 
ber of these forms were worthless. 
Many had become obsolete almost as 
soon as they had been produced. 


Now business has a way to protect itself 
against such waste of materials and time. 
Blank paper, always valuable because it 
never becomes obsolete, replaces stocks 
of printed forms. 


With the new Multigraph machines, 
blank paper is quickly converted into 
the many varied forms you need in 
quantities most economical for you. 
Over-runs_are avoided. New, experi- 















mental forms can be run in limited 
quantities for trial! Changes, can‘ be 
made immediately —forms kept up to 
the minute. 


A new Multigraph duplicating process 
also transforms blank paper into fin- 
ished business records with the form 
itself, together with all the written in- 
formation needed to complete it—pro- 
duced in one simultaneous operation. 


Learn how new Multigraph methods 
can profit you—by economies in pro- 
duction of forms and eliminating obso- 
lescence and in making systems-work 
simpler, easier, faster, more accurate. 
Phone our local office or write Methods 
Department Addressograph-Multigrapb, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REE 


US PAT OFE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Moltilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marke of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporstioa. 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
Industriat Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
PLIOBOND* is a Product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
"Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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LL ee those so-different materials*in that swing are 
bonded by one adhesive! 


It’s Pliobond . . . that revolutionary, new, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive . . . developed by American industry 
to solve wartime production problems. Pliobond 
solidly joins any materials . . . like or unlike . . . metals, 
plastics, fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, paper, plaster, 
leather, concrete, etc. - 


With Pliobond most applications need no high pressure 
or heat. For exceptional high shear strength, moderate 
pressure and 200-300°F. heat are sufficient. 


Other important characteristics of this remarkable 

new adhesive: it’s strong . . . permanent . .. withstands 

constant flexing . . . sets quickly . . . is immune to fungi 
. . resists water, oils, and wax. 


And Pliobond is always ready to go to work. Because 
it is a one-part bonding agent, there are no fussy mix- 
tures . . . no exact weighing . . . no critical temperatures. 
It can be brushed, sprayed, spread or roller coated. 


Don’t these amazing features give you ideas toward 
solving production problems? Write us for full tech- — 
nical information on any application you have in mind. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive literature on PLIOBOND. 





Firm 
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FORBES Pores a 
a) y VA Interpreter of Business 


. Foresees the Problems of Business 





. Provides Workable Tools for Their Solution 


. / Oo a 
No. 1 Magazine on the “must read‘ list of Management 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


YOUR PRESS RELATIONS 


In recent years it has become increasingly 
evident that one of industry’s most vital jobs 
lies in the field of public relations. Today, 
keeping the public informed is, perhaps, 
more essential than ever. And to perform 
such a task properly requires the establish- 
ment and maintenance of satisfactory rela- 
tions with the nation’s press. 

Next issue, then, we bring you a story 
containing actual case studies of good press 
relations in action. Called “How to ‘Cuicx’ 
WITH THE Press,” it features unusual but 
practical public relations pointers which you 
may be able to adapt to your own business. 

The story is authored by Herbert Gay 
Sisson, one of our regular Contributing Edi- 
tors. Incidentally, as a public relations man 
himself, he has been able to draw on his 
own first-hand experience for his material. 


EDUCATOR'S ERROR 


Also scheduled for our March 15 issue is, 
we believe, one of the most practical and 
inspiring stories we have yet published in 
our ever popular “biggest mistake” series. 

It’s the story of Jack Jones, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and known throughout the coun- 
try as the “schoolmaster to executives.” 

Written by Elmer M. Shankland, one of 
Forses Associate Editors, Jones’ story car- 
ries a doubly significant message: for the 
executive who feels his step on the ladder 
of success isn’t quite as secure as it might 
be, and for the young man still seeking to 
obtain a foothold. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Wartime restrictions on recreation, togeth- 
er with the phenomenal growth of 25¢ 
“pocket books,” have given a big boost to 
America’s already substantial appetite for 
reading matter. The result is a really worth- 
while opportunity in the retail book selling 
field. 

A business with a made-to-order clientele, 
it requires only a small investment, a good 
location and a reasonable amount of sales 
know-how in order to get started. 

For complete data, including facts and 
figures on details of operation, stocking, 
costs, profits, etc., read “OPPORTUNITIES IN 
Retait Boox SE.L.ING,” in our next issue. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Joseph D. Goodman’s “Investment Point- 
ers,” long an every-issue FoRBES service, is 
seldom referred to in this column. But by 
no means because of its lack of importance. 
Quite the contrary. In fact, literally thou- 
sands of readers have written us glowing 
accounts of the uncanny accuracy of Mr. 
Goodman’s predictions. Watch for this fea- 
ture in our next issue. You may learn some- 
thing of value—and profit. 

And don’t overlook Forses other big 
financial service—Harry D. Comer’s “Market 
Outlook,” an expert, interpretative analysis 
of the trends underlying the stock market. 
Mr. Comer’s views, like Mr. Goodman’s, 
appear in Forpes every issue. Keep posted, 
marketwise, with these two features. 
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The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope , . . and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too... 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving ... The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 
safe from theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 
gets on its way without routine handling . . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 


prtney-BowEs Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, INnc.,'1702 Pacific St"; Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1n CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


If we don’t produce more soon, infla. 
tion may get the upper hand. 


Let’s get down to work now, and settle 
management-labor differences later. 


Truman wage-price decision means 
higher wages and higher prices. 


Some OPA price controls should be 
revised to spur output. 


Producers cannot be forced to pro- 
duce at loss. 


Strikes that imperil the lives and 
safety of the public should be banned. 


Expansion, research, more jobs, must 
come from profits. 


More civilian items are becoming more 
plentiful at somewhat lower prices. 


But men’s shirts and suits are as 
scarce as women’s Nylons! Why? 


Does the USSR really want the UNO 
to work? 


Communism breeds on chaos and 
strife. 


Hats off to General MacArthur. 
The occupation of Japan is being con- 
ducted more efficiently than the occu- 


pation of Germany. 


Many earnings reports for first quarter 
will not make good reading. 


They will reflect strike and _ recon- 
version losses. 


Fortunately, many companies have re- 
serves to weather the storm. 


Henry Ford II is doing some plain and 
convincing talking. Are Washington 


jand labor leaders listening? 


“Balanced Federal Budget for 1947 
Possible.” Good. 


Ickes resignation presages trouble for 


Democrats in Fall elections. 
| 


Withhold unnecessary spending. 
FORBES 

















Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to 





meet the specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan. . . calls for the employer 
to make payments only out of profits ... assists employees’ estate-building and retirement 
objectives . . . creates incentives for forward-looking employees . . . eases current compensa- 
tion problems and results in more satisfactory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN: 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 


—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust.is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on 
total profits or on only those profits in excess of a 
fixed amount or in excess of a percentage-return on 
capital. Such contributions are placed in trust and 
may be invested in securities or insurance company 


contracts or both. Distributions from the trust of 
benefits to an employee-participant may beginupon 
retirement, disability, illness, death or other termi- 
nation of employment. Such benefits may supple- 
ment the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Send for our 92-page summary entitled ‘‘Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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of these FREE BOOKLETS 


During the past 2 years, a new name has won widespread in- 
terest among Western industrial areas. Santa Clara County! 
Population center of the Pacific Coast . . . and a perfect ex- 
ample of decentralized industry. To understand what is hap- 
pening on the Pacific Coast . . . as a basis for your own ex- 
pansion plans . . . it will pay you to get both of these booklets. 
N |) Tells WHAT is happening on the Pacific Coast 


There are 31 names listed in this folder 

all newcomers to Santa Clara County dur- 
ing the past two years. It reads like a 
“who's who” among American industry 















Tells WHY it is happening 


The reasons behind Santa 
Clara County’s rise to in- 
dustrial prominence. Lo- 
cation — power — liveabil- 
ity, etc. 36. pages crammed 
with factual data of im 
portance to your business. 
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It’s an amazing story .. . how industry in its search for 
a decentralized location “discovered” Santa Clara 
County. With a perfect productive climate and unex- 
celled liveability, Santa Clara County offers unusual 
production facilities. But due to its location on main 
rail lines and highways . . . on San Francisco Bay... 
there are distribution advantages and economies, too. 
Definitely, you should know all of the facts! 


Either or both of these booklets are free for 
the asking. Write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. “B” — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


S SANTA CLARA 


CU ae 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 

















READERS SAY 


BAD PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 


Big Business is stupid—remarkably and 
amazingly stupid. Sure, we all know that 
through its great production methods it 
produced the weapons of war that saved 
civilization, that it has given America the 
highest standard of living in history, etc. 
But its stupidity lies in its inability, indif- 
ference or refusal to do a good job of selling 
itself to the man in the street. 


The average person fears and suspects the 
motives of Big Business, is resentful of its 
success, and in times of controversy always 
takes the side which he thinks is the under. 
dog—Labor, of course. 


The man on the street is very confused, 
but when he has to decide between the great 
emotional appeal of Labor orators and their 
sympathizers, including F.D.R. and Father 
Coughlin, and the cold, unemotional facts 
as exemplified by Benjamin Fairless in his 
recent radio talk, or Hoover in the 30s, it 
doesn’t take a Solomen to determine which 
registers the strongest appeal and gets votes 
for the New Deal. 


Big Business should completely overhaul! 
its Public Relations Department, and quick! 
It should learn the military rule that you 
win wars (and other forms of controversy) 
by attacking, not defending.—Ex-Union 
Member (Name omitted by request). 


BOOKLETS 


Congratulations on your new “Booklets” 
service. With this, together with “Americas 
—Through Foreign Eyes” and “Behind the 
Labor Scene,” your magazine is worth « 
dollar every issue! I should like to keep 
every copy, but I feel I am doing, a service 
by passing them on. . . . Keep up the good 
work; you're doing a man’s job. The atom 
bomb is here because we've asked for it. 
and people like you are helping to keep it 
away, perhaps just for a minute or two 
more.—ALBeRT E. Escoitme, Medelin, 
Columbia. 


BEHIND THE LABOR SCENE 


I read with interest your column “Behind 
the Labor Scene.” 


Congress, the Government and Stockhold- 
ers, the investors of the nation, seem to be 
perennial targets of labor editors. It seems 
that no matter who the other fellow ‘is, he 
is wrong if he is not a member of a labor 
union. The surprising thing about all this is 
that the labor editors overlook the fact that 
even in the ranks of labor one could find 
many who are actual stockholders in the 
corporations of our country. 


As you so aptly pointed out in your col- 
umn, “Investors League,” there are some 
15,000,000 stockholders throughout our 
country. However, I have yet to see one labor 
editor acknowledge the fact that the very 
existence of the corporations against whom 
the workers so eagerly strike is dependent 
upon the outlay of the hard-earned savings 
of these stockholders. What would happen 
to the jobs of the workers if it were not for 
the stockholders?—Crt. Barry B. Hovcn- 
Ton, San Francisco, Calif. 


FORBES 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


Plain Economic Sense 


In the current drive for a general 30% wage increase, 
labor leaders of UAW Reuther’s school have been de- 
manding that no price rise accompany the huge produc- 
tion cost jump. 

Only one thing would make such a course even remotely 
possible—greatly increased production efficiency, great- 
er effort, greater output by every individual worker. 

Technological progress can help, and new “know-how” 
learned in the war years, will be a factor in lowered man- 
ufacturing costs. But the greatest unknown quantity, and 
far and away the most important item in computing final 
eosts, is labor efficiency. 

If this increases, so can wages, without an equivalent 
price hike. But is it increasing? Has progress during the 
last four years in production techniques and machinery 
resulted in greater output per man? 

No. The reverse—with a vengeance. Said Henry Ford 
II recently when talking of a 39% decline in Ford worker 
output per hour during November, 1945: 

“Instead of building the car in 87 hours, as we did in 
1941, or in 102 hours, as we did in 1942, it took us 128 
hours. That’s an increase of 47% over 1941. These fig- 
ures, by the way, demonstrate pretty well why we have 
sought solid assurances of increased worker output from 
the union. Our search for ever lower costs has no chance 
of success if this trend is not sharply reversed. 

“Labor costs, in short, rose to $152, almost 100% more 
than in 1941, and overhead costs increased to $354, or 
167% mere than in 1941.” 


Study after study has shown the same deeply alarming . 
condition in other corporations throughout the country. 


Why? Perhaps in the results of a recent survey of union- 
ized factory workers lies most of the answer. 

To the question: “When a man takes a job in a factory, 
do you think he should turn out as much work as he can, 
or should he turn out as much, say, as the average man 
in his group?” 44% of the union manual workers an- 
swered, “the average amount.” Among non-union workers, 
33% made this same reply. 

This “hold back” attitude is directly responsible for the 
downward spiral of worker output. Unions, by encourag- 
ing “average efficiency” and discouraging worker zeal, 
by making advancement a matter of seniority, not merit, 
by militant efforts to kill any pride in a company or 
worker loyalty that reflects in increased efficiency, has 
put a premium on doing a half-hearted, half-baked day’s 
work by its members. 

That course can have, and is having, but one result: 
increased prices and less income, less real purchasing 
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. power for union members. A strike, a big club, can pro- 


duce a wage increase. But, if bankruptcy isn’t to close the 
plant, the product must cost the consumer more. 

Labor leaders sincerely seeking the betterment of their 
followers had better devote a little less time to the vitupera- 
tion of management and more time first to learning, and 


then explaining to their members, a few elementary facts © 


of economic life. 

It’s time unioneers got over the infantile notion that a 
man who in a day’s time turns out as much work as he can 
is a “traitor to labor,” a “menace to the working class.”—~ 
Matco.o S. Forses. : 


* 


Work now or wince later. 
* 


Black Markets—A National Black Eye? 


America’s black markets, still flourishing in a peacetime 
nation in which, paradoxically, the people are lustily pro- 
claiming a desire for a world where justice, fair dealing 
and Christian ethics shall prevail, comes close to being a 
national disgrace. It is not so much the existence of black 
markets that is to be decried—though this in itself is bad 
enough. Human leeches who make their way in the world 
as traffickers in greed are always with us. The disillusion- 
ing, the really disturbing thing is the huge number of 
people who patronize these markets—and the complete 
complacency with which they do so. 

Neither the OPA nor any similar organization, do what 
they may, can stifle black marketers so long as masses of 
people are willing to tolerate them, actually to sanction 
them. For people do sanction them—either by openly, 
flagrantly, seeking out black market dealers to purchase 
their nylons, their “real rubber” tires, their miserable little 
extra pound of butter—or, though they themselves may not 
be patrons, by their refusal to regard those who are as 
moral criminals. 

Amazingly, no anathema attaches to those who buy in, 
black markets. No scorn is heaped upon them by the com- 
munity. Few violators are reported. On the contrary, the 
individual who, with a smug wink, boasts to his neighbor 
of his “cleverness” in having obtained “three brand new 
tires” in the black market is greeted, all too often, with 
an envious smirk, an open-mouthed “yeah?” of admira- 
tion. And yet such a person is practically as much a 
violator of society’s rules as the thief who pilfers by night, 

Is this evidence of some moral rottenness in the minds 
of many of us? Have we so soon forgotten the hard-won 
lessons of the war? Whatever it may be, the only real 
remedy lies with the individual, A public board cannot 
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endow a man with a conscience. And a man without con- 
science is a man without morals. 

Let’s play fair with each other. Let’s not subscribe to 
the philosophy of “dog eat dog.” Let’s crush the black 
market.—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


Quiet, Please! 


Announcement of National Noise Abatement Week, 


April 28 to May 4, focusses attention upon an ever-worsen- _ 


ing phase of national life: Noise. Noise and progress, it 
seems, are natural corollaries in the development of our 
urban civilization. We don’t design our machines to make 
noise, but nevertheless they do. 

Medical authorities have long recognized the unfavor- 
able influence of noise upon health and efficiency. Nervous 
and physical fatigue are both induced by noisy working 
and living conditions. One result: absenteeism increases, 
production decreases. Far-sighted business men are trying 
to cope with this problem in their own companies, and 
much acoustical research has been carried out by various 
groups. 

The National Noise Abatement Council, formed to pro- 
mote a national consciousness of the need for noise con- 
trol, is now conducting its annual achievement award. This 
award will be given to five cities which present the most 
conclusive evidence of outstanding accomplishment in the 
elimination of needless street noise and in the reduction 
of industrial, office and in-the-home noise. The primary 
purpose of this organization is to extend noise abatement 
activities through the post-war planning commissions of 
all cities. Its objective should be the objective of all pro- 
gressive communities—to make our cities more comfort- 
able and healthful places in which to live—Etmer M. 
SHANKLAND. 


* 


Balance is as important for the 
individual as for business. 
* 


Unequal Battie? 


Not so long ago a well-known West Coast sawmill an- 
nounced its closing, for all time. Previous to this, a number 
of other firms in the same field took a similar step. These 
concerns were reported to be in good financial shape, had 
standing timber of their own, were capably managed. Why 
this drastic action, then? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the following commentary 
from a lumber trade paper: “It has not been the inability 
to get logs that has been the major reason for their quit- 
ting. They have tired of fighting government bureaus. 
They have tired of constantly struggling for elbow room 
from the never ending strearm of red tape turned out and 
wrapped around them by government crackpots. . . . They 
have tired of waiting for months for the OPA to make 
decisions that should not take them more than a few days. 
. . . They have tired of labor demands for more and more 
concessions while their efficiency continues to drop. . . . 
They have tired of the constant threat of unauthorized 


‘quickie’ strikes and the progressive infringements upon ’ 


the authority to direct their own businesses.” 

The above instance, coupled with disclosures of a recent 
NAM survey of the restrictive tendencies of present price 
control policies, should give pause to all thoughtful ob. 
servers of the economic scene.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 

* 
This is an age for cour-age 
* 


“Safer Clip” Suggestions 


In a recent issue, B. C. Forbes decried the trouble 
caused by our present form of paper clips, declaring that 
“a fortune awaits the man or woman who can design a 
clip which will tend strictly to its own business, refuse 
to take unto itself papers not belonging to it.” Many sug. 
gestions—and complaints—have been received. Some of 
them: 

Harry W. ALEXANDER: “Some years ago, when I| was 
associated with Henry Evans, then president of Continen. 
tal Insurance, he made it mandatory that they use only 
long bank pins, never clips anywhere in any of his insur- 
ance offices. He even had instructions out on companies 
where he was a director that they were never to write 
to him where they used any clips. All secretaries and 
stenographers were instructed to use pins for any letters 
to Henry Evans. Maybe this is the answer.” 

Water H. Jones, Bostitch, Inc.: “With a great deal 
of amazement | read your editorial: ‘Wanted: Safer Clips. 
I am taking the liberty of mailing you one of our small 
inexpensive clipping or stapling machines. May it be a 
boon to you in the handling and filing of your own 
papers so that I as well as other subscribers may have 
the privilege of reading suggestions pertaining to the 
present and future rather than of things already done.” 

(Editor’s Note: While this appurtenance is very help- 
ful, it does not answer the problem of joining papers 
temporarily. ) 

G. K. Kiucer: “The common objections we have to 
the standard clips are: they are very weak; they will only 
clip a few sheets of paper; and they cannibalize or pick 
up other papers. The enclosed clip has as features: double 
the strength; will clip up to 5/6ths of an inch thick; will 
lay flat on both sides. I hope you can persuade some 
manufacturer to place this on the market.” 

H. I. Pauw: “I have had the same experience we all 
have had at one time or another by paper sliding between 
the clip and other paper and being lost until that group 
of papers within the clip is all checked over. A clip that 
I have invented eliminates all of this trouble, as I cannot 
force another piece of paper between the clip and right- 
fully clipped papers. This clip is very easy to make, so 
simple, and takes less wire than the clip so much in use 
today.” 

A. E. Dickson warns: “Don’t use hair-pins or hat-pins 
for you surely will get stuck,” and “as safety-pins are now 
in demand, you could use paste or glue, or a needle and 
thread, but don’t drop a stitch.” 

And so on. But still no satisfactory, safe clip!—G. 
WEINER. 
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NEW WAGE~PRICE straight jacket is not going to be popular, was not intended to be. Labor will 
attack it more violently than business; that, too, is expected. Administration is rest- 


ing on hope that this last possible "bulge*"—inward—in the dike against inflation will 
result in generating enough production in the next imndred days to reduce the floodtide 
pressures now beating against the wall. 

Note: Production is the barometer to watch closely for next month or so to see if re- 
vised wage-price deal will work. Economic weather will improve (or vice versa) in fairly 
direct ratio to increases recorded in basic output of key lines—steel, LCL freight, 
autos, electric energy. 


PRIORITIES still can be obtained for bottleneck items needed to complete last 5%-or-so 


of an order or to operate at "minimum economic rate," i.e., NO expansion, NO remodeling, 


NO equipment improvements, etc. ... It's getting close to impossible to pry ratings out 
of CPA unless you are a veteran starting a new business. In such small-business fields 
as printing and photography, vets are getting CPA help for the asking. Almost all estab- 
lished businesses get flat turndowns. 


CPA priority tickets are fouling up the delivery schedules of many manufacturers. 
Their old customers, who got in line first during the VE-VJ period, are having to wait 
much longer than promised. Job-making reconstruction work is retarded accordingly. 


TRUST-BUSTING is far from a thing of the past. Justice Dept. is stirring up a new batch of 
anti-trust actions. Fortunately for business, anti-bigness-as-such feeling is less 
militant than in Thurman Arnold's day. Under Clark, inquiries are welcomed from trade 
associations as well as expansion-minded companies. Written advisory rulings now obtain- 
able afford considerable protection—but no one can foretell how the next Att'y-General 
will look upon them. 





Pending bill worth keeping track of is Rep. Kefauver's proposal to: (1) Ban acquisi- 
tion of one corporation by another through outright purchase of its physical property or 
business assets if that would substantially lessen competition; and (2) Require FIC to 


okay any merger that gave a corporation control of more than 5% of total sales in one 


line of business. 


DE-CONTROL of prices is a long way off as continuance of OPA on a restricted basis be- 
comes more certain. Price-planners are pushing their timetables for lifting controls far 
Shead. Examples: Textiles and apparel, once headed for no control by April, now advised 
there'll be no decontrol treatment indicated for a full year at least. Restaurants and 
laundries, also slated for freedom this Spring, now stuck with control until late Fall 
at earliest. Foods, most restricted for another year. Rents, indefinitely. 


TAX WRITE-OFF method of encouraging business expansion is being dusted off by Chief 
House-Hunter Wyatt for building material industries. Equipment makers would be eligible 
to use wartime tax amortization basis of only five years in making new capital invest- 


‘Rents. If Wyatt can get it to work effectively dn construction stimulation, it may become 
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@ political weapon for furthering the "selective" kind of economic planning and develope 
ment that the New Dealers used to monkey with. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS of returned service men are far from settled. With unions usually 
lining up to protect seniority privileges of stay-at-homes, it will take the Supreme 


Court to prescribe the answer. Conflicting judgments of lower courts are only further 
confusing the problem. 





Draft Act, which may die May 15, now is vets' only guarantee of re-employment. Tick. 
lishness of this situation, with Congress reluctant to choose up sides between service- 
men and unions, is one strong reason why chances for extending the Draft law are im- 
proved. 





KEY-MEN "JUNIORS* from industry who are still in uniform will have to serve out their 
time with few exceptions. Pleas for release won't get results unless men have combination 
of (a) top-drawer background in managerial or production capacity; (b) in labor-shortage 
fields vital to reconversion. Among few eligible industries right now are: brick and 
tile, clay and iron pipe, castings, lumber. 





Employers, pot employees, must make application for release—to CPA, not to Army or 
Navy, though the services will finally make the decisions. ... Business also may count 
on losing 4-F men under 26. Manpower reservoir now is so low that services no longer can 
afford to be choosy. 


PARADOX of tighter labor shortage accompanied by mounting unemployment will be pronounced 
before Summer. One big hurdle in way of an uptrend in production is lack of skilled 
workers—tool cutters, die makers, construction men; even typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers. Meantime, hundreds of thousands unskilled job-hunters are pouring into the 
labor market via Army-Navy discharges. 


Already, one out of every ten vets is unemployed. Those still in service, by and 
large, are younger men who lack work experience. It's a political firecracker with a 
fairly short fuse that the Democrats, particularly, are worried about. 


SECRETARY WALLACE, by acts of God and Ickes, is maneuvered into the top cabinet spot of 
the Truman administration with the political rank of "most nearly indispensable man." 
His continued presence symbolizes the fact that the New Dealers still maintain a bridge 
of contact with FDR's successor in the White House. This position enhances Wallace's 
chances for getting his Commerce expansion program through Congress. He wants: 


(1) To weld a closer working alliance with trade associations. ... Collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of business statistics is the aim. 





(2) To create a new batch of business advisory committees, such as those which func- 
tioned fairly effectively in WPB, not like those of NRA. .. . Present Business Advisory 
Council would be cornerstone of new structure. 





(3) To get enough money from Congress for the job. 


Two Wallace problems: (a) to convince business that his plans are to help business 
rather than his own political ambitions; (b) to assure Justice Dept. that close business 


co-operation he seeks won't lead to anti-trust law violations. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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AVIATION Latest achievement of U. S. flight engineers is "push-button" flying—fully 


automatic from take-off to landing. It's a co-ordinated system of aircraft 
controls whose functions can be pre-selected to produce a desired point-to-point flight. 
Installed in the plane itself, the system operates independently of any outside direc- 
tion or control. .. . One outgrowth of wartime research is a radical new system of 
traffic control and navigation along airways. Called Navar, it embodies most of the war- 
proven types of radar. Another system of air navigation now in the works is Teleran, 
combining radar and television techniques. 


CONSTRUCTION An analysis of recent surveys indicates that there'll be enough housing 

to accommodate all veterans by the year's end. Some provisos: if service 
men get first choice, if there are adequate price ceilings, and if labor shortages are 
eliminated. Meantime, preliminary figures reveal that a majority of FHA authorizations 
under the new preference rating system are for homes under $7,500. 


METALS The world-wide lead shortage is reflected in the steadily worsening U. S. supply 
situation—our 1946 deficit is estimated at almost 20%. Better price incentives 
are said to be prime requisites in the problem solution. .. . Resumption of imports, plus 
stockpile releases, are expected to forestall a widely predicted copper shortage... . 
Tin supplies are not expected to regain normal levels until next year. Consumption 
will be governed by the amount of tin available for imports, plus supplies released from 
Government stockpile. 
PLASTICS Something new has been added—reinforcement. Just as construction engineers 
added steel reinforcement to concrete, plastics engineers are fortifying 


_plastic resins with fiber. Result: the industry is no longer confined to making small 
‘moldings, now has a technique that will exert far-reaching effects on design and manu- 


facture. .. . Production bottlenecks: Despite production at wartime peaks, deliveries 
of many items are months behind orders. Probability: there'll be no relief until this 
Fall, when new facilities come into operation. 


SCIENCE: Present emphasis is being laid on the fact that we must expand fundamental 

scientific research in order to maintain our supremacy in practical technol- 
ogy. One'critic, in the field of metallurgy, points out that we are sticking too close 
to practical applications and neglecting the broad basic body of scientific knowledge. 
Up to now, too few purely scientific developments were made here ; we depended too heav- 
ily upon European sources. 


TELEVISION Current controversy in the industry revolves about the use of color in com 

mercial television. RCA claims it's still five years away; CBS says it's 
practicable right now. Crux of the matter seems to be the question as to whether the 
problem is better solved by an all-electronic as opposed to a mechanical solution. Mean- 
while, solution of major technical obstacles is enabling the radio industry to proceed 
with long-delayed plans for black-and-white television broadcasting services. 





IPPING Faster ocean travel is in the offing, the result of war-spurred developments 
in marine propulsion equipment. Current engineering problem is the need for 
improvement in the fatigue-strength of metals, to withstand the greater temperatures 
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and pressures resulting from new high-speed liners. . . . In the cargo field, more atten. 
tion is being devoted to elimination of the "Achilles' heel" of shipping—waste time 
and motion, plus excessive costs of cargo handling. 


PRICE CONTROL fThree major problems facing manufacturers under price control opera- 


tions: (1) inability of small and marginal producers to bear up under 
losses which large companies may be able to stand, (2) OPA's slow motion in making de- 
cisions, (35) necessity of dropping certain products completely when OPA denies prices 
that will permit production. 


PAPER Don't expect any early easing of the supply situation in paper and*other pulp 

products. Why? Although the corner was turned statistically last year, the wood 
pulp industry was not able to jack up production in 1945's closing months. Most of the 
year's gains were due to increased imports. Long-term view: planned expansion to take 
care of increasing demand for paper is not expected to come into operation for a long 
time. Moreover, the existing price structure is causing difficulties. 


AGRICULTURE Crop goals for 1946 may be jeopardized by strikes in steel and farm equip- 

ment companies. It's estimated that a billion dollars’ worth of farm ma- 
chinery will be needed in order to replace worn-out equipment, take care of an increase 
of nearly 9,000,000 more acres of cultivation. Outlook is none too good in the face of a 
world-wide food shortage, may be a portent of some type of rationing. 





RAILROADS Operators, confronted with deferred maintenance on a huge scale, are plan- 

ning a billion-dollar expenditure in order to maintain their competitive 
position. Meantime, 1946 promises to be a crucial year as regards freight rate structure. 
In the final analysis, the future of the roads will depend upon production and employment 
trends. Some favorable factors: better financial situation, fairly good physical condi- 
tion, improving facilities. Unfavorable: higher wage costs, increasing operating ex- 
penses, heavy tax load, keener competition. 


FINANCE Significant: with net working capital of U. S. corporations reaching new 

highs last year, one survey reveals that medium-sized and smaller manufactur- 
ers have shown greater financial progress during the war years—out of retained earnings 
—than big business concerns. This is on a percentagewise basis, measured by growth in 
tangible net worth and net working capital. 


SMALL BUSINESS Good news for the small business man: A new commerce bureau, the Office 

of Small Business, is being developed. This department plans to afford 
small business concerns basic "know-how" as well as specialized services. Another fea- 
ture: a complete advisory service to new enterprises. Meantime, the RFC expects a sharp 
increase in small business loans during 1946, pointing to its own record—about 90% of 
its loan authorizations were to small business, approximately 50% in amounts less than 
$10,000. ° 





PRODUCTION Settlement of the steel strike will permit resumption of plant expansion, 

afford industry much needed life=-blood. However, steel consumers must ex- 
pect a continued scarcity of many finished steel products, which will last for several 
months. The industry is not expected to catch up with orders this year. Besides CPA 
priority ratings, the industry will institute a voluntary allocation system to meet acute 
supply situation in the months ahead. Sheets, strip and tin plate will be key items— 
demand for these products is virtually unlimited. .. . Heavy demand on machinery makers 
by mass-production industries is creating a "famine." Auto production, for instance, is 
expected to reach pre-strike levels, but any large-scale increase in output is dependers 
upon how soon machine tools become available. 


TIRES Passenger car tire output is expected to reach 1946 goal of 66 million, with 
current production at a record high. The outlook reflects an wpmoving situation 
with respect to manpower and other factors. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Industry Goes to the Movies 


By J. H. McNABB 


making a movie for you. 

If your answer is, “Who, me? 
| never go to movies,” the warning 
still applies. And the chances are that 
you'll look, too. Not now, but a month 
or two or three from now—in your 
office, your home, your church, or at 
a lodge meeting or trade association 
convention. ' 

In the time it takes you to read this 
article, possibly a dozen movies will 
be (a) conceived, (b) in script form, 
(c) in some stage of “shooting,” or 
(d) completed and in a shipping can 
on their way to you via various com- 
mercial, non-theatrical channels. It’s 
almost a certainty that at least one of 
these pictures will influence your busi- 
ness or home life in some manner. You 
may never see and hear the movie 
yourself; but it may still influence 
something you eat, wear, think, buy, 


do or sell. 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


[met look now, but—somebody’s 


It may affect your choice of an auto- 
mobile, if this as yet unidentified 
movie is a sales film produced by a 
car factory. It may affect the way in 
which the workmen in your factory 
perform their jobs, if it’s a training 
film produced by a machine tool manu- 
facturer. It may affect your own sales, 
if it’s a sales film being produced by 
a competitor of yours to help his sales- 
men, jobbers or dealers to sell. Or it 
may affect your son’s grasp of Ameri- 
can history if it’s an educational film 
for school use, commercially spon- 
sored or otherwise. 

The total number of industrial 
movies turned out each year, con- 
cerned with almost every phase of life 
and living, is not only staggering al- 
ready, but it’s growing. A recent sur- 
vey of industrial movie producing 
companies revealed 95 ranking as 
“major producers,” with facilities, 
personnel, experience and other requi- 
sites entitling them to be called “im- 
portant factors” in movie production. 
In addition to these there are literally 


J. H. McNass is president of the Bell & 
Howell Co. 
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No longer merely a medium for entertainment, movies can 


now train your employees, sell your products, educate your 


customers and do a host of other industrial jobs 





hundreds of smaller operators who 
hire script writers, cameramen, tech- 
nicians and studios as they need them. 
Then there are uncounted corporations 
with their own producing units, such 
as car factories, tractor manufacturers, 
airlines, steel companies and others, all 
turning out motion pictures, slide 
films and other visual presentations. 





A Chicago department store finds movies 
valuable in its child education program 


America seems to be in for a Ni- 
agara of celluloid. But it’s a Niagara 
harnessed to the turbines of industry, 
generating sales, teaching methods of 
production, implanting ideas. Indus- 
trial films had hit high gear, with more 
than a million feet of 16-mm. film 
stock per quarter being used, at the 
time the war broke out. Producers and 
film stock alike, however, “converted” 
to war immediately. 

Movies received their greatest in- 
dustrial use, to date, during the war, 
making production workers of house- 
wives, store clerks and other inexperi- 
enced help, quickly and efficiently. A 
recent catalogue issued by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, lists 683 visual training subjects 
—motion pictures and film strips— 
“which stand as one of the major 


achievements of wartime education.” 

The real growth of industrial movies 
dates from the introduction of 16-mm. 
equipment, both for taking and for 
projecting movies, in the early 1920's. 
American business was quick to grasp 
this newly available, portable tool. 
The mid-20’s saw more and more com- 
panies sending their salesmen out with 
portable projectors 
capable of showing 
16-mm. sales presenta- 
tions to audiences of 
from one to scores of 
prospects at one sitting. 
The arrival of sound 
pictures gave the trend 
added impetus. 

While early movies 
were “home-made” af- 
fairs, in many cases, 
they afforded manage- 
ment enough of a taste 
of their potential 
value and utility to 
create a market for professionally pro- 
duced business films. Showmanship 
was a necessary ingredient—and still 
is. Plot, dialogue, acting talent—all the 
ingredients required to make a high 
quality theater film—had to be used. 
These pictures might be shown in 
offices, in factories, in club meetings 
or elsewhere, but the folks who were 
to see them were accustomed to seeing 
high-grade productions. Hollywood 
had taught them to be pretty critical. 

Educational showmanship, present- 
ing subject matter of general or class 
interest and informative value, all or 
part of which lead to a desire for the 
sponsor's product, is a big segment of 
the commercial movie field. Better 
farming methods are “taught” by pic- 
tures produced by farm equipment 
manufacturers. Better and easier cook- 
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ing is taught to housewives with films 
produced by stove, refrigerator and 
other appliance makers. Loan com- 
panies produce films teaching better 
use of family funds. 

Railroads, airlines and steamship 
lines “sell” their services with trav- 
elogs. Building material manufacturers 
sell home modernization with films. 
Car factories promote their products 
with films showing quality in manu- 
facture, and scenes of testing-ground 
activities demonstrate ruggedness and 
other features. 

The American medical profession is 
a big user of film footage. Literally 
hundreds of surgical operations are 
recorded from beginning to end, every 
day. These pictures are shown at medi- 
cal association meetings, in medical 
schools and elsewhere in the profession. 


INVALUABLE “TOOL” 
We at Bell & Howell recently had 


occasion to round up various types of 
examples of how business and industry 
are using films. We had long known, 
through our production and distribu- 
tion of 16-mm. and other equipment, 
that motion pictures were assuming a 
stature comparable to that of printing 
and the other graphic arts as a tool of 


industry. Even so, we were in for some 
surprises regarding how industry and 
business had recognized this tool and 
adapted it. 


We found that the most frequent 


application is to selling problems. 
Training of salesmen, including prod- 
uct analysis, product application, pic- 
turization of sales experiences and 
sales problem solution, comprised the 
largest use of movies. All elements of 
the distribution system, including the 
consumer, 


films. 


are considered in sales 


We found that the production end of 


industry has turned to movies for help 
in increasing production through visual 
study of job operations, for job train- 


ing, for time and motion study, for 


safety education and other vital but 


strictly “intra-mural” uses. Our own 


experience during the war, in making 


lens grinders of inexperienced workers 
with the aid of training films made in 
our own plants, had given us a close- 
to-home and typical example of the 
production assistance movies can offer. 

Improvement of personnel relations 
by use of films has made big strides 
in welding employees closer to their 
company, selling them on the com- 
pany’s future as well as the future of 


its workers, and interpreting company | 


policies. Many companies are using 
the device of a “company history,” 
filming important events as they occur 
in the belief that today’s new building, 
new products, employee activities, etc,, 
will have employee or even customer 
interest value in the future. 


MANY OTHER USES 


Use ot rental films for showing at a 
“lunch-time theater”; use of job-train. 
ing films in modified form for job 
aptitude testing by the employment de. 
partment, and use of animated draw. 
ings to explain product service opera- 
tions in the field are other typical but 
less frequent uses we encountered. 

Because the cost of films must be 
considered in relation to the jobs, both 
primary and secondary, which they 
can do, we have prepared a chart of 
the main classifications of jobs we 
have found films doing. While we real- 
ize that it offers only a treatment of the 
basic classifications among all jobs 
that American industrial ingenuity has 
devised for films to perform, it’s pre- 
sented here for the executive who 
might care to scrutinize it for potential 
applications to his own sales, produc- 
tion or industrial relations problems. 





FILM 
Sales training films ° 
about product qual- 
ities and applica- 
tion. 


PRIMARY USES 
Training new sales- 
men and stimulat- 
ing old salesmen. 


What Films Can Do For You 


Selling consumers. 


Adding to workers’ understanding of products they make. 
Showing at conventions, exhibitions and in display windows. 


OTHER USES 
Attracting desirable salesmen—screening misfits from among applicants. 
Selling and training wholesalers, retailers and their salespeople. 
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Sales training films 
which show how to 
sell the product. 


Sales Films 


Worker training 
films. 


Film portraying his- 
tory and _ back- 
ground of company. 


Training new sales- 
men and stimulat- 
ing old salesmen. 


Selling to consum- 
ers. 


Fast, effective de- 
veloping of produc- 
tion skills in new 
workers. 


Building employee 
loyalty and sense of 


security. 


Attracting desirable salesmen—screening misfits. 

Selling and training wholesalers, retailers and their salespeople. 

Loan prints to schools of salesmanship, where showings will attract applicants 
to your firm. 

Educating your salesmen. 


Educating wholesalers, retailers and their salespeople. 

Selling desirable salesmen on joining your staff. 

Adding to workers’ understanding of products they make. 
Showing at conventions, exhibitions and in display windows. 
Selling and educating experienced workers on better methods. 


Hiring workers—screening out applicants who won't like the work. 
Loan prints to technical schools to build goodwill among consumers and 
potential employees. 


Sequences can be used in sales and training films, to show precision used in 
manufacture. 


Familiarizing new salesmen with the company. 


Giving old salesmen a stimulating review. 

Impressing wholesalers, retailers and their salespeople. 
Attracting right type of factory and “white collar” workers. 
Showing at conventions, exhibitions and in display windows. 
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MERCHANDISING 


How to Build a Chaim Store 





Despite wartime handicaps, in 18 months Louis Schwartz 
successfully established a chain of 23 retail stores—a case 
study of modern merchandising methods in action 





UCCESSFUL merchandising 

through application of modern 

methods, carefully planned and 
executed, is exemplified in the story 
of Princess Shops, Inc., a new nation- 
al chain of women’s apparel stores. 
Starting from scratch only a year and 
a half ago, at a time when most busi- 
ness men were ultra-conservative, if 
not fearful, because of wartime handi- 
caps, Louis Schwartz, president of the 
chain, successfully established 14 
stores in 10 war months. The chain 
has now grown to 23 stores in 10 
states—Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, 
Louisiana and Montana. 

When Schwartz decided to enter the 
retail field, he was told it couldn’t be 
done, to wait until the war ended. Ac- 
cepting the task as a challenge, he 
went right ahead, proving that Ameri- 
can business initiative could overcome 
difficulties. Here’s how he accom- 


plished the job. 


BUILT FOR PERMANENCY 


Taking a small office in New York 
City as temporary headquarters, he set 
about the initial task which would es- 
tablish either a sound or shaky foun- 
dation—finding and choosing store 
locations. Deciding to build for per- 
manency, and avoiding the influence 
of wartime psychology, he did some 
research. He checked population trends 
for a number of years from Census 
Bureau data and chose for investiga- 
tion areas near large centers of peace- 
time production of consumer goods, 
such as the automotive centers of Ohio 
and Michigan. Desirable store space 
in many cities was considered practi- 
cally unobtainable. But Schwartz went 





Lou LAWRENCE is a free-lance writer cover- 
ing the business and industrial scene. 
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right into the field himself. After 
months of patient canvassing and 
“shopping around,” he found and 
signed leases for suitable locations on 
the main streets of several cities in 
these areas. Among the cities were 
Cincinnati, Akron, Youngstown and 
Steubenville, Ohio; Battle Creek, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
Utah; Topeka, Kans.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Kansas City, Mo., and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


A FLEXIBLE PLAN 


Returning to New York, Schwartz 
then set up his buying staff. He en- 
gaged people who were qualified by 
experience to function with a mini- 
mum of supervision, leaving him free 
for executive tasks of planning and 
organization. He then estimated how 
much business he thought each store 
could do, according to its size and 
location, and broke down the over-all 
figure for each store into departments 
—dresses, coats and suits, underwear, 
sportswear, bags and jewelry, and chil- 
dren’s goods. In deciding on inven- 
tories, past experience and good busi- 
ness judgment led him to choose a 
varied line of popular priced goods. 
Budgeting his needs for each depart- 
ment, he called a conference of his 
buyers and told them what he wanted. 
The plan was flexible, due to short- 
ages, but his buyers managed to follow 
the general outline. 

During this period, Schwartz sat 
down with his architect to draw plans 
for building the stores. The defeatists 
had told him he couldn’t build, that 
no material was available, there was 
no help to be obtained, etc. Disregard- 
ing these arguments, he designed a 
tasteful though unpretentious “Victory 
Model” store that could be built with- 


By LOU LAWRENCE 


out metal, under WPB restrictions, 
using wood for front and fixtures. 
Effective lighting and use of picture 
frames to highlight mannequins in the 
window displays were to add distinc- 
tion. 

This preliminary work done, 
Schwartz went to Cincinnati, person- 
ally to supervise construction and staff- 
ing of his first store. Personnel prob- 
lems might have proved a stumbling 
block for one less enterprising. But 
he managed to find at least one woman 
with some experience in each location, 
who was placed temporarily in charge 
as “manager.” He hired inexperienced 
students, friends and relatives of the 
“manager” as a makeshift sales force, 
and conducted daily training sessions 
while the stores were still under con- 
struction. As soon as each store was 





Initiative, Ingenuity, Perseverance 


ready for occupancy, the merchandise 
arrived from New York and his staff 
was ready to open shop. Points 
stressed in training were proper han- 
dling of merchandise, how to stock 
correctly, display methods and cour- 
teous selling techniques. 

Traveling from city to city, Schwartz 
had 13 stores in operation by Novem- 
ber, 1944—just eight months after 
opening his first store. 

A believer in offering participation 
in profits to his employees as an in- 
centive, he instituted a system of 
bonuses for the managers and sales 
staff. In addition to salary, managers 
received a bonus if sales hit the 
month’s quota, as well as a percentage 
on sales above the quota and on all 
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sales of special lines of merchandise. 
Sales people also received a salary 
plus percentages, and a bonus as well 
on making monthly quotas. Slow-mov- 
ing merchandise was pushed by offer- 
ing additional percentages to the staff 
on all sales of such merchandise. Earn- 
ings averaged considerably higher 
than in the average retail store. Em- 
ployees remained, and a permanent 
sales organization was built. 

Schwartz set up a Unit Control Sys- 
tem of operation. All the goods sold 
in each department were compiled on 
one card for each store according to 
size, colors and types of merchandise. 
The cards contained data on quantities 
of each item in stock and how much 
was sold. His buyers could see at a 
glance how well individual items were 
moving and the over-all picture for 
each department and store. Forms and 
records were simplified to eliminate as 
much paper work as possible. leaving 
sales people and managers free to de- 
vote their time to customers. 

Until June, 1945, Schwartz conduct- 
ed practically a one-man business, han- 
dling the real estate, merchandising, 
building, personnel, etc., himself. With 
the war in Germany over, he decided 
the time was ripe for a period of in- 
ternal expansion and consolidation of 
gains. At his new headquarters in New 
York, he added a merchandise man- 
ager to take charge of all buying, a 
comptroller to handle finances and 
budgeting, and a store supervisor. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


The spirit of planned improvisation 
—working with the best on hand to- 
ward getting into immediate action— 
saw the venture through its formative 
period. Now Schwartz began a totally 
different phase of operation, based on 
long-range planning. He set up a store- 
planning department consisting of 
himself, his architect, comptroller and 
merchandise manager. Remodeling 
was begun on old stores. Additional 
adjoining space was taken where pos- 
sible, and new departments were 
opened in upper floors and basements. 
The temporary wood fixtures and 
fronts were replaced by the latest mod- 
ern designs in metals, structural glass 
and plastics. New stofes continued to 
be added, but were planned in advance 
down to the last detail. 

Based on merchandising estimates, 
a budget was decided on for each new 
store. The layouts were made care- 
fully, with space allotted to each de- 
partment according to these estimates. 





Designs were constantty changed un- 
til the budget figure could be met. All 
merchandising was now done six 
months ahead. 

His current operation is as follows: 
He estimates how much business he 
expects to do in the next six-month 
period and makes a breakdown for 
each month according to general busi- 
ness conditions and seasonal trends. 
Quotas are sent out to each store, 
based on their capacities. A buyers 
meeting is held once a month, at 
which time each department is in- 
formed how much it can spend for the 
month. The system is flexible, and re- 


PREVIEW 


adjustments are made when necessary, a 


Schwartz has demonstrated what can 
be done by enterprise and initiative— 
plus modern merchandising methods 
—in the retail field. As a result of his 
experience, he outlines two essentials 
for business today: First, wholesome 
relations between management and 
employees, maintained through fair 
wages and some means of extra re. 
ward as an incentive to employees in 
a profitable business; second, faith in 
the resources of our country to help 
eliminate fears and selfishness becloud. 
ing the initiative and thinking of many 
business men today. 


Supersonics—New Tool for Industry 


OUND waves powerful enough to 

kill, others pitched so high that 
they cannot be detected by the human 
ear, are helping industry to solve some 
of its most perplexing problems. Since 
you'll hear a lot about these waves in 
the future, you might as well add their 
names to your vocabulary: super- 
sonics, for those waves capable of 
causing physical, chemical or biologi- 
cal changes; ultrasonics, for vibrations 
above 20,000 a second, or those you 
cannot hear. 

Although scientists have known about 
supersounds for many years, only re- 
cently have they learned enough to put 
their knowledge to practical use. Un- 
til a short time ago, for example, the 
“blind flying” ability of the bat com- 
pletely baffled scientists. Then came 
modern sound recording devices, and 
it was discovered that the bat when 
flying emits in short squeaks ultra- 
high sound waves which strike an ob- 
ject he is approaching, rebounding to 
his sensitive ears in time for him to 
steer clear. 

This method of sound reflection is 
old stuff to navigators who want to 
determine the depth of the ocean. It’s 
also a twice-told tale to pilots of ves- 
sels in fog-bound Alaskan waters, who 
use the echo of their whistles to find 
whether they’re too close to cliffs. 

Industry has taken a tip from these 
early exploiters of sound to test large 
metal castings for cracks and holes 
which the X-ray cannot always reveal. 
The material is set to vibrating and if 
a flaw is present the sound waves are 
deflected and the danger spot located. 

“The most promising industrial ap- 


plication of supersounds, though, lies 
in what the scientist calls colloid chem- 
istry; that is, the science of matter in 
a finely dispersed condition—proteins, 
rubber, smokes, etc. When treated 
with sound, the particles that make up 
smoke tend to come together and fall 
to the ground, leaving the air fresh 
and clean. Thanks to this discovery, 
sootless cities are possible in the near 
future. In the laboratory, supersounds 
speed up chemical reactions, mix sub- 
stances that in the past would not join 
together—oil and water, silver and 
gold, lead and aluminum. They even 
change one chemical substance into 
another—starch into dextrin, water 
into hydrogen peroxide. 


DESTROY BACTERIA, TOO 


Milk companies have discovered 
that supersounds passing through milk 
beat bacteria to death in only a few 
seconds, compared with about half an 
hour under ordinary methods of pas- 
teurization by heat. Supersounds can 
also homogenize milk, breaking up the 
molecules to leave a fluid of easy di- 
gestibility for infants and invalids. 

All these developments are overshad- 
owed in significance, however, by the 
part that supersounds may play in 
medicine. Scientists at the University 
of California have succeeded, for ex- 
ample, in killing the deadly germ 
staphylococcus by subjecting it to 
vibrations. At Columbia, research is 
going on to use supersound in destroy- 
ing brain tumors. Still experimental, 
its use to destroy cells may usher in a 
new technique of surgery without 
knives.—VERNON E. BRINK. 
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MY BIGGEST MISTAKE’ 





“I Let My Heart 


Rule My 


WENTY-TWO years ago a young 

man, fired with energy and am- 

bition, left Harvard to work in 
Swift & Co.’s Chicago stockyards. In 
his words, he started “two rungs be- 
low the bottom of the ladder.” Today 
he is president of the world’s largest 
safety razor company, Gillette. His 
name is Joseph P. Spang, Jr. 

“A few minutes after I went to work 
for Swift,” says Spang, “I found a 
knife in my hand. Since I was a hog- 
shaver, I soon learned how to sharpen 
the knife. For a year and a half I had 
that job and, believe me, I thought I 
was the forgotten man. Then came 
World War I and I went into the 
Army.” 

After Armistice Day Spang went 
back to Swift’s. Gradually, he was pro- 
moted through the ranks until he be- 
came manager of one of the company’s 
small plants. It was here that he made 
his greatest mistake. As he tells it: 
“On Christmas Eve in 1921 we were 
working hard and late to get clear for 
the holiday. The sales manager came 
to me with a sad story about a guy 
who wanted a truck-load of beef. 


RELY ON SPECIALISTS 


““Why don’t you sell it to him?’ I 
asked. 

“The credit manager won’t OK the 
sale.’ 

“So I saw the credit manager, who 
told me the man had never had any 
credit, that he was strictly a cash cus- 
tomer. Finally, I saw the man himself. 
He really had a pretty good story. 
Then I thought, here it is Christmas 
Eve and a poor guy needs a truck of 
beef to make a lot of people happy. So 
I sentimentally succumbed to the spirit 
of the season and told the sales man- 
ager to load up the truck and let it go. 

“Well, we never saw hide nor hair 
of that guy again! That’s where I 
learned a valuable lesson, which I’ll 
remember the rest of my life: Don’t 
make decisions on emotion—and un- 


‘Cy Norton, Sales Manager of the Strath- 
more Paper Co., is alse a regular Contribut- 
ing Editor to Forses. 
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As told to Cy Norton 





Joe Spang made one big mistake and barely avoided an- 
other. The result adds up to a double-barrelled lesson in 
the art of making sound decisions 





less you personally know the situation 
forwards and backwards, don’t make 
decisions all ‘on your own.’ Every bus- 
iness has specialists in various depart- 
ments, such as finance, sales, credit, 
advertising, etc. Rely on their ability 
and judgment. Let them make the de- 
cisions in their own spheres of activ- 
ity. 

“The same thing applies all along 
the line in business—and even in our 
personal lives. We’re apt to depend 
only on our- 
selves for in- 
formation and 
judgment. And 
all too often 
our decisions 
are colored by 
emotion. Or 
our judgment 
is biassed — 
through lack 
of all the facts. 
That's how 
mistakes are 
born. 

“No matter 
how small the job or problem, get 
the best information available about 
it before making a decision. Just be- 
cause you have a certain amount of 
familiarity with the situation, don’t 
let yourself go off half-cocked. Dig 
out the facts—all the facts—even if 
it means extra work, even if you 
think they’re not essential to the prob- 
lem at hand. Ask other people for 
information they have and so develop 
teamwork. But don’t act until you’ve 
got all the facts. Then consider them 
carefully and make your decision— 
without emotion. Sure, it’s easier to 
make a snap decision, but remember 
—it may snap back at you! And—un- 
less your decision is solidly grounded, 


Joseph P. Spang, Jr. 





and unless you make it coolly, ration- 
ally, unemotionally—it probably will 
snap back.” 

Spang went on to speak with deep 
sympathy and concern of the job 
problem facing returning service men, 
pointing out that right there—at the 
time they face their first big peace- 
time decision—the importance of be- 
ing fully apprised of the facts about 
a job, and of deciding whether or not 
to take it, could not be over-empha- 
sized. 


LESSON FOR Gis 


“Take my own experience after 
World War I,” he continued. Then, 
with a wry smile: “That’s the story of 
the biggest mistake I didn’t make, and 
I think it carries an important lesson 
for our millions of returning service 
men. 

“After being demobilized, I started 
looking for a job. Soon, I had two 
chances, both for more money than 
Swift had offered. Like many Gls to- 
day, I was eager to make up for lost 
time and so was about to accept the 
job with the most money. But before 
taking it I talked with Henry Nichols, 
a Swift executive, who said: ‘Don’t be 
a fool. You’ve done the tough work at 
Swift’s; now you should be starting on 
the way up. If you go with some other 
company, you'll start at the bottom, 
have to do the dirty work all over 
again and lose the value of what 
you've learned. Don’t make that mis- 
take.’ 

“So I went back to Swift’s. Soon I 
started to climb—to clerk, salesman, 
manager of several divisions, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Then, in 


1938, I moved on to become president 
of Gillette. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


66 OOD Morning! Can I sell you 
something nice today? You 
can have anything in my kit, 

on terms to suit your convenience. 

Just run your eye over these stream- 

lined specimens!” 

No, it’s not Mr. Doorsales at your 
threshold. It’s your local banker, mak- 
ing his rounds of the neighborhood 
with varied services and clean, crisp 
money. To hear him talk you may— 
and with a little instruction you almost 
can—write your own ticket. Leaving 
his high silk hat and frock coat at 
home, he has emerged from his marble- 
fronted lair into the community, seek- 
ing patronage. He is appealing to that 
less-than-$5,000-a-year public whose 
savings since 194] have amounted to 
scme $60,000,000,000. 


CHANGE IN TECHNIQUE 


A Wisconsin banker—H. C. 
Nicholls, cashier of the First National 
Bank, Madison—believing that “it’s 
high time for banks to quit acting like 
buyers when they have something use- 
ful to sell,” is out on the sidewalk 
talking to Mr. and Mrs. Everybody, 
trying “to discover how his institution 
may be of more service to them.” Not 
only are bankers personally soliciting 
deposits and peddling loan facilities, 
but they are participating in such di- 
verse activities as “clerking” auction 
sales of real estate in order to buy 
notes, and exhibiting oil paintings or 
conducting flower shows in their 
banks. Further, they despise not the 
day of small things. Transactions as 
low as 25¢ are welcomed by a large 
New York bank—the Manufacturers 
Trust Company—which charges that 
amount for one of its colorful gift 
checks, in addition to the sum con- 
veyed. 

The lead-up to the banker’s new 
attitude began under conditions quite 
different from those now prevailing. 
For a year or two following the crisis 





Wim Horp HILyer, economist, ex- 
editor and bank vice-president, is one of 
Forses regular Contributing Editors. 
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You and Your Bank 





Today's bankers, primed with new services for the little 
fellow, are leaving their swivel chairs and going out to seek 
patronage from the man in the street—the first of two stories 


on new banking practices 








of 1933, deposits dragged the bottom 
and big balances were shot to shreds. 
By 1935, however, many smaller depo- 
sitors, whose bank accounts had 
shriveled away, were walking around 
with resumed earnings and no place 
to put them. One of New York’s 
smaller banks hit upon the idea of 
selling checkbooks to such people, and 
to others who could maintain only a 
nominal balance. The innovation cre- 
ated no great stir among banks and 
relatively few adopted it before 1940. 

But when World War II swelled 
deposits and lowered interest rates, 
the banker became less a wholesaler 
of funds and more a retailer of serv- 
ices. Deposits could no longer be 
loaned at a decent profit and it hardly 
paid to handle balances, big or little, 
if many checks were drawn and much 
bookkeeping was required. To meet 
such a dilemma the check-selling idea 
quickly bloomed into systems of “serv- 








“Could we interest you in a loan? 
We've got the money right here!" 


ice charges” on all checking accounts, 
and banks began looking for loans in 
which service, as well as_ interest. 
played a part. 

A bank nowadays can’t afford to do 
business in sizable sums only. It must 
have a great many customers, both 
borrowing and depositing. It must 
find 10 contacts where one sufficed 
before. Like any other retail concern, 
in order to survive it should do busi- 
ness with all and sundry. Today, 
“100,000,000 customers” is foreseen 
by informed bankers as a 1946-7 pos- 
sibility. These figures include bor- 
rowers as well as commercial and sav- 
ings depositors. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


How can you, as a salaried or pro- 
fessional worker, take full advantage 
of this new banking set-up? To begin 
with, suppose that you possess the 
junior-size passbook and thin sheaf of 
checks which equip you as a “spe- 
cial” depositor; there are ways in 
which you can better yourself. Mr. 
Smith, for example, had a “special” 
checking account costing him $1 a 
month maintenance fee and 5¢ apiece 
for checks and deposits. He also had 
$1,000 in the Savings Department of 
the same bank, on which he was draw: 
ing $10 a year interest. By closing 
his “special” and transferring the 
$1,000 into a “regular” checking ac- 
count, he saved the monthly mainte- 
nance fee, paid the same for his depo- 
sits and withdrawals, and got an ave- 
rage “earning credit” of $1 a month 
that more than offset his $10 a year 
loss of interest. His checks bear no 
teli-tale “account number” and for 4 
couple of dollars he has bought 4 
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This is your eye 








It is a sensitive barometer @y of health. The 
eye’s condition helps the diagnosis not only of 
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"& ms) 
parts of the body, such as high blood pressure, 


its ailments but often of those in other 





diabetes, hardening of the arteries. Prolonged 


headaches 





should see a competent eye specialist. 


Common faults like nearsightedness, 
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year’s supply, neatly imprinted with 
his name and address. 

His friend, Mr. Jones, lacking the 
$1,000 to make a similar switch, saved 
fully as much on his service charges 
by letting at least five days elapse 
after making a deposit before check- 
ing against it. As a result, he is no 
longer charged 50¢ several times a 
month for “checks drawn against un- 
collected funds.” 

The prospective individual borrower 
is in a good position just now and is 
even more heartily welcomed than the 
depositor. Should he want two or 
three hundred dollars he can get it 
from the bank’s Personal Loan De- 
partment on a monthly payment plan 
at not over 6% discount, equivalent 
to about 11144% annual interest, in- 
stead of at the finance companies’ rate 
of 24% to 36%. However, since many 
banks make a permissible charge for 
investigation, insurance, etc., in addi- 
tion to the discount, loans of less than 
$100 may be cheaper at a finance 
company, which is compelled, under 





the law, to charge all-inclusive rates. 

Concerning personal loans, banks 
have been at a disadvantage in the 
matter of privacy. Salaried borrowers 
don’t relish lining up in front of a 
plainly labeled “Personal Loan De- 
partment.” Sensing this obstacle, cer- 
tain banks have removed the sign; 
others are moving such departments 
to less conspicuous second-story loca- 
tions. 


NEW LENDING POLICIES 


A newcomer among bank credits 
for the personal borrower is the so- 
called “character loan”. In principle, 
there’s nothing novel about this. All 
old-line bankers considered character 
the best collateral, but that was in 
larger sums. The modern slant is that 
of lending $100 or more to ordinary 
wage-earning people without endorse- 
ment or other security. This type of 
“single name paper” includes notes 
signed by husband and wife, if one 
of the parties has no income. Credit 
unions—pioneers in time-payment, in- 





1. Taking a view 
opposite to that of 
many business 
men, he contends 
that the proposed 
$3,750,000,000 
credit to England 
would lead to 
“tangible, firm 
gains for the U. S. 
and the rest of 
the world.” Denies the loan would estab- 
lish a precedent. for grants to other coun- 
tries. 





3. Regarded by 
many as a strong 
potential candidate 
for the presidency 
in 1948, he recent- 
ly stepped into the 
limelight in an- 
other field—as 
“czar” of the 
leading industry 
in the entertain- 
ment world. Is now rumored about to 
relinquish his leadership of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 








Who's News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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2. He was recent- 
ly elected presi- 
dent of the West- 
inghouse Electric 
Corp., climaxing a 
steadily successful 
career in the busi- 
ness world. Only 
50 years of age, 
he’s one of the 
country’s youngest 
directing heads of a major corporation. 
Was formerly president of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co. 





4. A former lead- 
er in the advertis- 
ing business, he 
has been in the 
midst of the polit- 
ical scene for some 
time—as head of 
the country’s price- 
settting bureau. 
Was recently 
placed in even 
more of a key spot by President Truman 
with his appointment as the nation’s Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer. 
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dividual lending—require co-makers, 


and the Morris Banks have only re. 
cently considered single name loans. 

If a man earns a salary of more 
than $4,000 a year, there should be 
no difficulty in arranging what the 
banks call an “executive loan” on 
his simple note, repayable in monthly 
installments. This is the character 
loan under a fancy name. 

Trust departments are the latest ap. 
plicants for moderate-sized individual 
patronage. Most of them now seek 
trusteeships in respect to amounts or 
estates as small as $5,000. A new de. 
vice called the “common trust,” en- 
abling small funds to be bunched for 
expert management, has been legalized 
in a few states, with others preparing 
to go. This will enable the small 
estate, living or dead, to enjoy much 
the same privileges as those available 
to the six-figure category. 

For a mortgage on your home, you 
would ordinarily go to an insurance 
company, a building and loan asso- 
ciation or some Federal agency. But, 
along with 21% of the country’s non- 
farm borrowers, you may also go to 
your bank, where -you'll often fare 
better on service and sometimes on 
rate. The new G. I. Act will further 
popularize this banking facility. 


FINANCING TIME PURCHASES 


Your outstanding opportunity to do 
business with a chastened and oblig- 
ing banker is just opening up. Since 
early last year he has been preparing 
for the biggest automobile and house- 
hold appliance installment volume in 
history. Now that the banks have 
joined insurance agents in disputing 
this business with the finance compa- 
nies, and have formed imposing 
“pools” and “groups” to occupy the 
field collectively, you may look for 
a better break than you have been 
getting on your time-payment terms, 
whether set by bank or finance com- 
pany. Some banks work through the 
dealer; others offer to finance your 
purchase direct. 

Despite the fact that banks have 
four-fifths of their earnings assets tied 
up in government obligations, they are 
not mere Federal “instrumentalities” 
and are returning to that principle of 
individual contacts which built up 
American banking. The bank’s pro- 
vince today is practically everybody. 
None of us are barred, if we have 
earning capacity, property or any 
money at all. To our betterment, we 
are turning bankward. 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 


Harvest From the Sea 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 








of the most useless encumbrances 

of the sea. You’d hardly think of 
it in connection with ice cream, wom- 
en’s dresses, dental impressions, weld- 
ing rods or paper. Yet those, to men- 
tion only a few, are exactly the places 
where you'll find the products of 
America’s most original and least 
known industry. . 

Today, more than a dozen factories 
are busy processing this novel raw 
material, harvested from the ocean. 
Seaweed extracts are valuable because 
of their marvelous gelling powers and 
because they are among the best emul- 
sifying, dispersing and _ stabilizing 
agents we have. While seaweed has 
been used for centuries in other coun- 
tries as a source of food and fertilizer, 
it’s a comparatively new industry in 
the U. S., with a bright future in the 
extraction of a number of highly spe- 
cialized chemicals. It has three basic 
products, often quite similar in their 
applications, but differing chemically 
and coming from different sea plants. 
They are: 

Algin, extracted from kelp, found 
off the coasts of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces and Southern California. 
Some kelp grows: to enormous size, 
often as thick as a man’s wrist and 100 
or more feet long. 

Carrageenin, an extract from Irish 
moss, a reddish, fern-like weed aver- 
aging four inches in length, found off 
the shores of New England and the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Agar, a dried mucilaginous extract 
from a seaweed known as gelidium, a 
reddish-purple, fern-like alga that 
grows off Point Conception, Calif., 
and along the Florida coast. 

-Of the three kinds, Dr. C. K. Tseng, 
probably the leading seaweed expert 
in the country and a staff member of 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanography 
at La Jolla, Calif., believes that the 
brightest future lies in harvesting kelp. 
More is known about it scientifically, 
its production is highly mechanized, 


Got the me you might think, is one 





Francis WESTBROOK, ex-newspaper reporter 
and present editor of Textile Age, is a regu- 
lar contributor to Forses. 
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Seaweed, our least known raw material, is fast becoming a 


big-time industry. Ice cream, dresses, welding rods and 


paper are only a few products in which it appears 





and the raw material source is vast. 
The Kelco Co’s factory at San Diego, 
Calif., by far our largest producer 
(probably the biggest in the world), 
uses only a fraction of the 30,000,000 
tons of giant kelp that grow yearly off 
Point Conception. Between 60% and 
70% of all commercial ice cream con- 
tains some seaweed extract as a sta- 
bilizer to preserve its creamy texture. 
_ At Rockland, 

Me., Algin Corp. 


of our needs (largely for the food in- 
dustry) were imported from France 
and Ireland. When submarines cut off 
imports a few years ago, Krim-Ko Co., 
a Chicago food products concern that 
had been using carrageenin as a sus- 
pending agent in chocolate concentrates 
for making chocolate milk, sent its en- 
gineers to Scituate to put Irish moss on 
an industrial footing. In five years 

domestic produc- 

tion has risen to 
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rubber processing, paper coating, etc. 

With domestic production beyond 
the 2,000,000-pound mark, it is now 
believed that increasing amounts will 
be used as a carrier for sizing and 
printing pigments in the textile indus- 
try, as a creaming agent in the treat- 
ment of latex, in finishing leather, 
waterproofing concrete, fireproofing 
wood, treating boiler water, and seal- 
ing cans. Large amounts of algin were 
used during the war in camouflage 
paints. And most dramatic of all are 
the algin rayons developed at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England. Reported to 
resist boiling water, acids and fire, 
they’re as strong as ordinary viscose 
and acetate rayons. 

Irish moss and its extract, car- 
rageenin, are the basis of another 
flourishing young industry. For many 
years fishermen have harvested small 
amounts of this weed in the vicinity 
of Scituate, Mass., but the great bulk 


has now expanded into at least 40 in- 
dustries. A universal colloid, it works 
not only as a thickener, but also as a 
gelling agent, doing the work of pec- 
tins and gelatins. Large outlets are be- 
ing developed for it in the food and 
confectionery industries, in pharma- 
ceuticals, in production of cosmetics 
and lotions, as a gel in bacteriological 
work and as a clarifying agent in bev- 
erages. 

Agar, best known of all seaweed ex- 
tracts, probably has the poorest out- 
look in this country. While we former- 
ly imported up to 700,000 pounds a 
year from Japan, which held a virtual 
production monopoly, American coun- 
tries produced a peak of about 250,000 
pounds per year during the war— 
enough to fill our most critical needs. 
Agar’s uses are legion, but the most 
important are in bacteriological labor- 
atories, in laxatives, as a stabilizer in 
foods and as a preservative. 
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On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 
of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 
way of life. 


IGNS of deterioration on the 
American domestic front are caus- 


ing uneasiness abroad: 


“Political wiseacres say that time is 
whittling Truman down to size and 
they point to his appeal to the people 
to spur Congress to action as conclu- 
sive evidence that time has caught up 
with him. . . . Mr. Truman’s domestic 
legislative policy is Rooseveltian. . . . 
Administration measures to carry out 
his program have been introduced in 
Congress but Congressional commit- 
tees . . . have radically changed their 
intent. This led the President to carry 
his cause to the people. . . . There is 
little evidence that popular response 
has been very great.”—Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, Sydney, Australia. (Inde- 
pendent Progressive.) 


“On the domestic front in the U. S. 
there is a violent ferment, with its 
repercussions extending throughout the 
entire world. . . . Reconversion will be 
retarded and equally affected will be 
prices and production. In a world 
which depends so much on American 
production to fill the void for goods 
due to the war years . . . any increase 
in prices will be calamitous. . . . There 
is nothing clearer than that U. S. 
Steel, in rejecting the demand [for a 
fact finding inquiry], was exercising 
its just prerogative and merited every- 
one’s respect.”"—El Pais, Havana, 


Cuba. (Liberal.) 


Whatever foreigners may think of 
American poltics, there is nothing but 
praise for the country’s efficiency and 
high living standards: 


“In Britain the telephone is still re- 
garded as a luxury, in the sense that 
it is exceptional for any working class 
family to have one of its own. In 
America, on the other hand, it is gen- 





erally classed with the refrigerator and 
the vacuum cleaner as an indispens- 
able part of the household furniture.” 
—The Economist, London, England. 
(Financial. ) 


“In the France of tomorrow, the 
worker and the farmer must not be 
condemned through lack of efficient 
mechanical appliances to produce less 
by 10 times than the mechanic in De- 
troit or the farmer in Texas.”—Pari- 
sien Liberé,. Paris, France. (Indepen- 
dent. ) 


“Good homes are a source of 
strength to the people. The U.S.A. has 
something to show in this respect. .. . 
We have a lot to learn from them. 
. . » Norway has not hitherto received 
enough inspiration from the U. S. and 
there are vast unexplored horizons in 
that country’s social and cultural de- 
velopments for Norwegians to profit 
by. . . . One must learn to build 
houses that make life easier to live— 
and America has demonstrated that 
the ultimate goal of building is to 
create satisfactory and efficient homes 


Peace Under the New Sword 
of Damocles 


























L’Illustré, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Foreign Eyes 


for people.”—Morgenpost, Oslo, Nor- 
way. (Middle Class, Independent.) 


The first two following comments 
suggest that Uncle Sam is a fickle 
friend. The Mexican comment is favor. 


able: 


“The Netherlands need have no illu. 
sions that the American people will 
give more than a weak moral support 
to the cause of the Netherlands in In- 
donesia after the recent declaration 
of the American Government defining 
its attitude. . . . Netherlands policies 
in Indonesia are compared with the 
American ones in the Philippines, the 
latter being held up for emulation. ... 
It is understandable that the American 
people, who liberated themselves from 
colonial bonds 150 years ago—assisted 
by the Netherlands—should strongly 
oppose all colonial commitments.”— 
Vrij Nederland, Eindhoven, Nether- 
lands. (Resistance. ) 


“In the Far East it is the Russians 
who have made the concessions and 
accepted the fact of American domina- 
tion. . . . The reasons for the British 
diplomatic setback are obvious and 
must be squarely faced. . . . Owing to 
the inexperience of Mr. Byrnes... 
and America’s general diplomatic 
myopia . . . the Russians have suc- 


ceeded in separating their two allies — 


and Great Britain has been left 
isolated.” — The Economist, London, 
England. (Financial.) 


“One should notice that not a single 
phase of the American administration 
of Japan has escaped criticism abroad. 
This includes repeated accusations by 
the Russians that America has em- 
ployed many Nazis in Tokio—a pure 
fabrication. The British, on the other 
hand, charge that the Americans have 
favored German business interests, 
while slamming the door in the face 
of British firms. This is likewise with- 


out a grain of truth.” — Excelsior, 
Mexico City, Mexico. (Independent. ) 
FORBES 
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This famous FREE book holds the Key 
to Business Success! 





®@ There’s nothing mysterious about 
business success. Executives are made, 
not born. Just as the officers of our army 
and navy are trained in military funda- 
mentals, so business men must be trained 
in the basic fundamentals that apply to 
all business. 


Makes you an EXECUTIVE specialist 

The Alexander. Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service is 
designed for men who recognize the 
obvious necessity of understanding all 
FOUR important departments of busi- 
ness and industry. It is practical, inten- 
sive and scientific. 


This training makes a man an executive 
specialist, able to supervise the activities 
of other specialists, technicians and sub- 
ordinates. 


You learn from business leaders 


Subscribers to the Institute’s training 
profit by the knowledge and experience 
of famous business leaders. Among the 
Many prominent men who have contrib- 
uted are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! _ 
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Millions of copies have been 
distributed. More than 400,000 
ambitious men have taken the 
executive training described. 







Supplies answers to 
such questions as: 


“How can I move quickly into an execu- 


Frederick W. Pickard, Vice President 
and Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

















& Co.; Clifton Slusser, Vice President, tive position?” 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. “What must a top-rank executive know?” 
“How can I get into the higher-salary 

Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE! brackets now?” 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” is “What will happen to me in the post-war 

a 64-page booklet which represents the world?” 

experience of 31 years in training men “Why do some men succeed, while 

for business success. Today’s timely edi- others fail?” 

tion, written in the light of recent, world- 

wide developments, can be of immense compel us to restrict it to men of serious 

value to you. purpose. If your interest is genuine, you 
may have a free copy of “Forging Ahead 

Don’t send for this book out of mere in Business” simply by filling in and re- 

curiosity. Continued paper shortages turning the coupon below. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION ers ee “_ 

NECESSARY! Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept. 196, 71 W. 23rd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page 
book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Opportunities in business and 
industry are more abundant than 
ever before in our history. Indus- 
try really needs men who under- 
stand the basic principles behind 
today’s spectacular production 
record—men who understand 
how to carry it on in peacetime. 
Don’t waste a minute! 
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THE NATION REPORTS 





Optimism Prevails 


Eastern States 


REATLY curtailed production of 
steel, aluminum, brass and elec- 
trical appliances in January and Feb- 
ruary caused serious delay to recon- 
version progress in East Coast states, 
especially New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. This setback in produc- 
tion of basic materials and appliances 
has a far-reaching effect, which does 
not end with the end of strikes. Be- 
fore resumption of mass production of 
end products, inventories of raw ma- 
terials must be built up, machines 
checked, repaired, and a steady flow of 
materials and component parts assured. 
The N. Y. tugboat strike cut food 
and fuel supplies to the danger point. 
A strike paralyzing transit facilities for 
3,000,000 persons in Philadelphia 
around the middle of February threw 
the city into “the biggest traffic jam 
in history.” At the same time a crip- 
pling power strike halted business for 
a day in Pittsburgh. 


Despite production setbacks from 
work stoppages, business in many lines 
is forging ahead. The Federal Reserve 
Board reports a substantial increase in 
department store sales—21% ahead in 
the New York district, 12% in the 
Philadelphia district. Loans to busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System in New York and Philadelphia 
districts reached a new peak in Febru- 


The Truman-Wyatt plan for the cre- 
ation of 2,700,000 new dwelling units 
in the next two years not only pre- 
sents housing relief, but also a general 
stimulus to production of building ma- 
terials. and increased employment. 
These same goals are inherent in Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s record budget of $550,- 
000,000 for the N. Y. public works 
program, and in similar plans under 
way in other East Coast states.— 
ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


XPANSION plans of New Eng- 

land business are stymied by the 
rash of strikes affecting the steel, auto- 
motive and electrical industries, but 
business men are “rarin’ to go” as 
soon as things calm down along the 
labor front. Boston hotels have never 
been more jammed, and hotel officials 
predict this great surge of business 
will continue for at least two years. 
Incidentally, the hotels will spend 
millions of dollars in “face-lifting” 
their establishments as soon as mate- 
rials are available. Watch for a high- 
powered drive to make the New Eng- 
land recreation industry a year-round 
affair. 

A new company, Ramie Mills of 
Florida, Inc., has been organized to 
prepare this tough and versatile textile 
fiber mechanically. Cultivated in Flor- 
ida, mill operations are expected to 
begin in July, under supervision of a 
New England textile expert. 


Boston will ccatinue to be the home 
of the Sacred Cod. The president of 
the Massachusetts Fisheries Association 
spikes any rumors about this city’s re- 
linquishment of its position as the 
country’s leading fishing port. More- 
over, the U. S. Government will open 
a new fishery technological laboratory 
in Boston to carry out research in 
fish refrigeration, canning, sanitation, 
fishery by-products and fishery engi- 
neering. 

An interesting phenomenon in New 
England is the burgeoning of small 
manufacturing enterprises—some the 
brain-children of former service men, 
others the creations of executives of 
established factories who felt the urge 
to break away and start their own 
businesses. The philosophy of these 
men is that the country is now in an 
era which again gives the small in- 
dustry a fighting chance for survival. 
As one small manufacturer asserts: 


The overhead of the big corporations 
now is being fixed for them by forces 
beyond their control, such as labor 
unions, and the way is being opened 
for the concern operating on a smaller 
overhead to get its fair share of the 
market.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 


ISSOURI is belying its prover- 

bial seeing-is-believing philoso- 
phy by predicting a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Bustling St. Louis, 
with its immense river and rail busi- 
ness, is the bellwether of this section. 
The outlook from there is extremely 
encouraging. This analysis is strongly 
supported by authoritative surveys, 
just completed but not yet published, 
which will show a potential industrial 
development far beyond anything 
ever thought possible for this area. 

When labor troubles are settled and 
a greater flow of raw materials is 
available, as many people or more 
than the total employed during the 
war pinnacle—687,000—will be re 
quired in the St. Louis market area. 
Missouri business and industry are 
already backing up these predictions 
with a substantial array of many 
projects. 

Perhaps the most significant of these 
individual expansion plans is that of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., which has 
outlined a $48,400,000 investment, 
blueprinting 151 construction and ex- 
pansion projects. Another giant under- 
taking is that of International Harves- 
ter Co., which will erect a $44,000,000 
plant for the manufacture of a light 
tractor expected to sell in large num- 
bers in farming communities. 

Lever Bros. Soap Co. will erect a 
$10,000,000 plant, the first of five 
units. Ford has gone ahead with its 
$10,000,000 plans near St. Louis air- 
port. And, demonstrating the diversity 
of the new fields, the J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa., has bought the 
site and let a contract for its eighth 
factory. 


Elsewhere in the Midwest, Federal 
FORBES 
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conservation projects, planned on a 
long-range basis for the purpose of 
harnessing flood waters and serving 
important industries, are being re- 


sumed.—ORAL S. PFLuc. 


Southern States 


EPERCUSSIONS of the steel 

strike are being felt down South 
among companies that have never 
made a pound of steel, but which do 
buy and fabricate it. In Chattanooga, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and other South- 
ern centers, workers have walked out 
and plants have been shut down, not 
because of any disagreement between 
management and unions, but because 
of national union policy. 

The development of the plastics in- 
dustry in this section has long-range 
potentials. Currently, almost the entire 
production of plastics is concentrated 
in the North and East. Before the tex- 
tile industry moved South, cotton was 
produced in the Southern area, shipped 
North for manufacture, and the fin- 
ished products were freighted South 
again, with costs to the consumer ris- 
ing with every operation. The better 
plastics are made from cotton, wood 
pulp and resins. These raw products 
are being sold to manufacturers in the 
North and East and then brought back 
South for retail sale, just as textiles 
have been. 

Taking the lead in the establishment 
of a Southern plastics industry, with 
resultant lowering in production costs 
and consumer prices, is Barnett Plas- 
tics, Inc., which is geared for future 
manufacture of plastics right in the 
South. 

Scheduled for late Spring is the 
Southern Plastics and Latin-American 
Exposition, to be held in the Atlanta 
Municipal Auditorium.—Marvin Cox. 


Pacific States 


HE West Coast is becoming for- 
eign-trade conscious. It sees a 
chance to build up new consumer in- 
dustries and capture a share of trade 
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with the new Orient. A determined 
move is afoot to establish open ports 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
San Francisco proposes a $35 million 
World Trade Center patterned after 
the New York Port Authority set-up. 
Los Angeles plans a permanent trade 
fair for imported and domestic manu- 
factured goods. 

Steamship companies have ambi- 
tious programs. American President 
Lines plans 19 vessels with 5,200 pas- 
sengers and 123,000 tons of cargo for 
Orient and round-the-world runs. 
American Mail Lines plans six vessels 
with 60,000 tons for the Orient. Re- 
sumption of coastwise cargo service 
under private ownership should be 
well under way soon, by the McCor- 
mick Steamship Co., the Coastwise 
Line, Burns Steamship Co., Griffiths 
Lines and the Olympic Steamship Co. 

The West Coast is developing new 
steel export business. Kaiser’s Fontana 
plant is shipping steel to Shanghai; 
has large orders from the French Gov- 
ernment. Oregon Steel Mills, Portland, 
and Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, are 
shipping $2 million of steel to Vladi- 
vostock and Saigon. Meanwhile, some 
50 prominent exporters are instructing 
California manufacturers in lectures 
on how to enter foreign markets. 

During the past five years outlays 
for manufacturing, housing and mili- 
tary facilities in California totalled 
$3,353 million, by far exceeding any 
other state. Of this, $1,481 million was 
for manufacturing facilities. During 
1945 a total of 4,683 firms, with an 
aggregate capitalization of $1,113 mil- 
lion, incorporated in the state, an in- 
crease of 65% over 1944. 

In the face of depleted national lum- 
ber inventories, lumber production in 
the Pacific Northwest declines; unem- 
ployment increases. Sawmill operators 
look to price increases, also a subsidy, 
as a solution. 

Decentralization marks the expan- 
sion in Southern California. Taking 
the cue from wartime aviation plants, 
new factories are planned for Los An- 
geles hinterlands—a $3,500,000 Ball 


in Face of Labor Woes 


Brothers glass plant; Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Co., $1,250,000; Continental Can Co., 
$1,700,000; General Motors; Ford; 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; Andrew Jer- 
gins and many others.—CHarLes F. 
BERRY. 


Western States 


FFORTS to crack the construction 

problem continue to command 
top attention. But even in the face of 
obstacles confronting reconversion, a 
general tone of optimism pervades eco- 
nomic planning in the Mountain and 
Plains States. 

Construction has been started on the 
Texas Co.’s 6-million-dollar expansion 
program at Casper, Wyo., where a new 
fluid catalytic cracking and gas recov- 
ery unit will be built. Gates Rubber 
Co., Denver, has more than $1,000,000 
in new plant facilities under way and 
is blueprinting a new $400,000 labora- 
tory. United Air Lines will triple its 
shop and hangar space at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to take care of constantly ex- 
panding trans-continental cargo and 
passenger traffic. 

Convertible Homes, Inc., Denver, 
will pre-fabricate all-metal houses and 
has set a production schedule of 3,000 
two-bedroom units in 1946. Houses 
will be sold on an installed basis for 
around $4,000 without land. 

Idaho Power Co., Boise, is spending 
$3,000,000 on a new hydro-electric 
plant and new power lines. The new 
million-dollar Bell Indian Trading 
Post in Albuquerque, N. M., scheduled 
for July 1 opening, is indicative of 
tremendous tourist travel expected this 
year. 

Biggest long-range factor in the re- 
gion is the gigantic program of the 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau. Congress is 
being asked to approve $139,000,000 
in projects for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next June 30. Total number of 
projects in the works is 416 and ulti- 
mate cost would be 5 billion dollars. 
This would add 200,000 irrigated 
farms in the reclamation states of the 
West.—EucENeE CERVI. 








f OPPORTUNITIES! 


...im Photo 


N 1944 two New Yorkers did a 

$30,000 business merely by pro- 

ducing accurate facsimiles of other 
people’s documents, drawings, reports, 
graphs and various kinds of legal evi- 
dence. A Chicago man earned $14,- 
000. Dozens of other enterprising men 
made $10,000 and upwards, by dupli- 
cating business records. 

These people are in the photocopy- 
ing business—but to dispel all illu- 
sions at the start you might as well 
realize that not every photocopy shop 
returns its owners five-figure annual 
profits. The average is considerably 
lower. However, a photocopy shop, 
even if you start small, has definite 
advantages. For one thing, no great 
photographic skill is required. The 
various operations necessary could be 
learned by a bright 14-year-old in a 
few hours. The work is pleasant and 
non-fatiguing. High rent expenses can 
be eliminated. The business can ex- 
pand gradually by adding additional 
helpers and equipment when needed. 
And, best of all, a photocopy shop 
can be started on as little as $200. 

What is a photocopy? Merely a 
duplicate, either the same size or 
larger or smaller, of some written, 
printed or hand-drawn original, copied 
on photographic paper. Although the 
more complex photocopy outfits use 
lenses and are really giant cameras, 
most photocopies are made without 
film negatives as we ordinarily know 
them. But before we get further into a 
discussion of technique perhaps it will 
be best to define some terms. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Photographic processes generally 
cause a positive to be reproduced as 
a negative—in other words, each time 
something is photographed the blacks 
become whites and the whites become 
blacks on the copy. Therefore, to 
make a facsimile of this page of 
printed matter it would be necessary 
first to make a negative and then re- 
copy the negative to make a positive 
which would be a true facsimile of the 
original page. Here is the basic princi- 





ple of photocopying. Only the methods 
of arriving at these results differ. 
While it’s true that a couple of 
hundred dollars will set you up in 
the photocopy business, it won’t buy 
the most expensive equipment. For 
$158.50, plus a Federal excise tax of 
$3.03, you can buy Remington Rand’s 
G-10 Portagraph outfit containing 
everything necessary to make photo- 
graphic copies of anything printed, 
written or drawn in a matter of min- 
utes—either from sheets or bound 


copying 


By THE EDITORS 


copy shop tu do enough to keep these 
giant machines working full time. 
Much time and effort has been spent 
by makers of photocopy equipment to 
render the operation as simple and 
foolproof as possible. If you are seri- 
ously considering entering the field 
you should study the catalogues issued 
by the four firms cited. Each one is 
a storehouse of photocopy informa- 
tion. You can get copies by address- 
ing American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 2849 North Clark Street, Chicago 





Here’s an interesting type of business that offers a good 
income in return for hard work, a minimum of technical 
knowledge and a cash investment under $500 





books. There is no need for additional 
material, since everything, including 
rotary print dryer, trays, chemicals, 
jugs, funnel and sensitized paper, is 
included. You need no darkroom nor 
complicated layout to produce good 
work. A simple instruction manual 
comes with each Portagraph outfit. 

Even less expensive is the American 
Photographic Equipment Co.’s Apeco, 
which makes copies up to 18” x 22” 
and sells for $55, with trays and drier 
at a small additional cost. Either 
Portagraph or Apeco will do first 
grade professional work, with this one 
limitation: because they employ no 
lenses but depend on direct contact 
between the material to be copied and 
the sensitized paper, they can make 
only same-size copies. To enlarge or 
reduce copies in the process of making 
them it is necessary to turn to more 
complex equipment. 

In this category there are the Photo- 
stat and the Rectigraph machines, in 
various models ranging in price from 
$600 to $2,500. With these machines 
you can not only make same-size nega- 
tives or positives; you can also enlarge 
or reduce. Moreover, they're semi- 
automatic and geared for turning out 
volume work. It takes a busy photo- 


14, Ill.; Remington Rand, Photo- 
graphic Records Division, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The Haloid Co., Rectigraph 
Division, Rochester 3, N. Y.; or the 
Photostat Co., Rochester, N. Y. A 
few hours spent studying these cata- 
logues will give you enough of an 
understanding of the technique of 
photocopying to weigh intelligently the 
merits and disadvantages of each of 


the outfits discussed. 
FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


Let’s assume that, like any good 
workman, you've learned the use of 
your tools. You’ve written for and 
digested all the available manufac- 
turers’ literature. You've invested a 
dollar or two in having an order of 
photocopies made—and you've per- 
sonally visited the shop and asked 
permission to watch your order going 
through—permission which is gener- 
ally granted. You know all about de- 
velopers and fixing solutions and 
words like “reverse negative” and “re- 
flex negative” are now familiar jargon. 
In short, you’re ready to make photo- 
copies—but hold on a minute—you 
still may not be quite ready to go into 
business. ; 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Behind the Labor Scene 











— digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“THANKS TO OUR TAXES” 


From The Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO) : 

During the year just ended the writ- 
er of this editorial contributed at least 
two bucks to U. S. Steel, General Mo- 
tors and other corporations trying to 
smash the CIO. 

This isn’t a confession. Every one 
reading this editorial has kicked in a 
similar amount. Every leader of the 
labor movement has pitched a few 
monetary cookies in the direction of 
the Charles E. Wilsons and Ben Fair- 
lesses. 

We did it through taxes. 

While our members brave wintty 
picket lines in a bitter fight for a liv- 
ing wage, we dig uncomplainingly into 
our pockets to finance the wildest 
union-smashing scheme ever devised. 

We are still doing it—through 
taxes. ... 

Every corporation in this country is 
guaranteed a healthy profit in 1946 
whether it produces anything or not. 
General Motors or U. S. Steel or Gen- 
eral Electric can keep plants closed for 
the next 12 months and still go about 
the business of paying big money to 
executives and declaring substantial 
dividends to stockholders. Thanks to 
us. Thanks to our taxes, these corpo- 
rations also can pay lawyers to fight 
our unions, newspapers for full page 
anti-union ads—and, if necessary, 
hoodlums to smash our noggins on 
the picket lines. . . . 


"U.S. a ‘SANTA CLAUS'" 


From Detroit Labor News (AFL): 

Tuis Guy Kaiser Sure Is a WIZARD. 
Newspaper reports have it that the 
Kaiser-Frazer Co. leased Willow Run 
from the United States Government for 
one-half million dollars. 

The Kaiser-Frazer Co. will absorb 
the Graham-Paige Co., whose machin- 
ery and equipment will be moved to 
the Willow Run plant. 

Now, we get a report that the United 
States Government has leased the old 
Graham-Paige plant for one-half mil- 
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lion dollars a year in which it is pro- 
posed to store the machinery belong- 
ing to the Government that is now 
coming out of the Willow Run plant. 

So that makes Uncle Sam “Santa 
Claus” to the new Kaiser-Frazer Motor 
Car Co. 

In addition, it is now reported that 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. of Toledo 
has leased a part of the Willow Run 
plant from the Kaiser-Frazer Co. at a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. 

So, the Kaiser-Frazer people make 
a profit of one-quarter million dollars 
on plant location, get a plant five times 
the size, and possibly escape paying 
city taxes. 


“THE FALL ELECTIONS” 


From the Toledo 
(CIO): 

This is by way of leading into a 
little speculation about the 1946 elec- 
tions, which, if they could be imme- 
diately held, would probably see a lot 
of Democrats winning. Unfortunately 
for the Democrats and fortunately for 
the Republicans, a lot of water can 
course beneath the bridge between now 
and November, and it is quite possible 
that once again the Republicans will 
make sizable gains in the state legis- 
latures and Congress. . . . 

Remembering back to 1942, we are 
painfully aware that, less than one year 
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_after the war started, millions of work- 


ers were so satisfied with everything 
that they failed to vote, and as a result 
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From Labor (AFL-Ind.) 


aided in electing a Congress which 
proceeded to write the Smith-Connally 
Act and revoked the executive order 
limiting incomes in the higher brackets, 
among other actions unfavorable to 
labor. . . 

The very same people who forgot in 
1942 and went home to take their nap 
after completing their day’s work, are 
going to be eligible to vote again this 
Fall. Will they again pat their full 
tummies and lie down and sleep, or 
will they remember what happened to 
them the last time they took a snooze? 


“VETERANS WITH UNIONS" 


From the 
(CIO) : 

One of the worst insults ever direct- 
ed against America’s fighting men was 
the assumption made by some anti- 
union employers that veterans might 
be used to break strikes and under- 
mine labor conditions. 

Every such attempt, however, has 
failed miserably to date and America’s 
veterans, as might have been expected, 
have proved to be the most loyal and 
active of unionists. 

The UAW strikers against General 
Motors include more than 20,000 vet- 
erans of World War II. A feeble at- 
tempt to use one or two of them to 
break the workers’ ranks fizzled like 
a damp squib, exciting only scorn from 
the striking veterans. 

An earlier poll conducted by the em- 
ployers’ magazine, Jron Age, showed 
that 90% of returning service men 
favor unions. And most of those who 
have already returned to industry have 
borne this out by at once taking their 
place in the forefront of labor union 
ranks. 

After all, men who have fought and 
licked the world’s most powerful dic-: 
tatorships are least of all likely to 
tremble before domestic industrial dic- 
tators, or to allow themselves to be 
pushed around as pawns in a campaign 
to undermine American wage and liv- 
ing standards. 

They are going to carry on the good 
fight, in labor’s ranks, for higher 
wages, full employment, democratic 
progress, and a country that will be 
worthy of all the sacrifices they have 
made for it. 


Union News Service 











INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 





Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self-improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn’t notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Tennessee worker is princi- 
pally of pioneer stock; consequently, 
his being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 
play—and he enjoys all three to the 
fullest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 
pride of his work—in the perfection 
he has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 


921 State Office Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 
First Public Power Slave 











NEW IDEAS 





.. in Textiles, Electronics, Packaging, 
Power Transmission, Soldering, Micrometers 


VERSATILE PUMP 


A revolution in hydraulic power 
transmission—that’s the achievement 
of the Superdraulic Corp.’s radial type 
plunger pump. Small enough to be held 
by a man, it’s capable of developing 
high pressures and high horsepower 
output. Compact, simple, rugged and 
efficient, it answers the need for more 
pressure, more horsepower and less 
space. The pump is expected to give 
birth to countless new hydraulic prod- 
ucts in the automotive, railroad and 
marine fields. 


EASY SOLDERING 


This ingenious tool, an automatic- 
feed, electric soldering iron, is de- 
signed by the Multi-Products Tool Co. 
for all kinds of soldering work. Trigger 





operated, it ejects a measured amount 
of solder from a reel concealed in the 
handle, the actual amount of solder re- 


leased being regulated by a micrometer - 


adjusting wheel. A lightweight, per- 
fectly balanced tool, it comes with a 
special stand, minimizing the danger 
of burning the operator and enabling 
him to use the iron while leaving both 


hands free to hold the work. 


TREE HEALER 


Having tree trouble? The Horn Re- 
search Laboratory now has a tree paint 
which is claimed to heal tree wounds 
in about two-thirds the usual time. 
This dressing is easy to apply, will not 
freeze, gives a durable covering to the 
wound and has excellent adhesion. 


TEXTILE TRENDS 


A newly developed shrinkage con- 
trol process is providing a solution to 
laundering problems long implicit in 
rayon fabrics. A development of the 


Alrose Chemical Co., this process now 
makes it possible to have a really wash. 
able rayon garment without running 
the risk of additional shrinking. . . . 
Better, stronger, more economical yarn 
is in the offing, a result of a fiber. 
bonding process that embodies impreg. 
nation of yarn with resinous material, 
followed by curing under high tension. 


FISH NEMESIS 


Fly-fishermen should welcome this 
item: a reel which combines both au- 
tomatic and manual operation in a 
single unit. Designed by Detroit auto. 
motive engineer John Sneed, it has an 
automatic trigger which can be tripped, 
instantly recovering idle line on the 
spool of the reel. Both frame and spool 
are of one-piece aluminum alloy. Add- 
ed feature: a sensitive brake, which 
can be adjusted to the strength of the 
leader, so that a predetermined tension 
can be maintained at all times. 


ROBOT MATHEMATICIAN? 


The latest research feat of the Brown 
Instrument Co. is an industrial instru- 
ment that will multiply, divide, sub- 
tract and add during processing and 
manufacturing operations. Adaptable 
in the chemical, petroleum and related 
industries, this gadget is called an 
“adjustable indexet.” Complete proc- 
essing adjustments are now at the fin- 
gertips of an operator, it’s claimed, 
while a process can be maintained 
without interference or stoppage. 


MICROMETER MAGIC 


Reported to be the first radical im- 
provement in many years, Federal 
Products Corp.’s indicating microm- 
eter is equipped with a dial indicator, 
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which also permits its use as an indi- 
cating comparator. It’s said to insure 
accuracy over the full one inch of 
micrometer screw, plus the added pre- 
cision provided by the dial indicator. 


“FLYING FISH" 


Here’s the latest packaging innova- 
tion: a corrugated shipping carton in- 
troduced by Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. Called Insulpak, it’s designed to 
keep fish fresh while in flight—with- 
out the aid of ice or other refrigerants. 
The container consists of an outer car- 
ton lined with patented Thermocraft 





insulation, plus an inner carton lined 
with a Pliofilm envelope. Light in 
weight, easily handled, it makes pos- 
sible regular shipments of fresh water 
fish to markets heretofore denied such 
products. 


CURRENT CONVERTER 


You can now turn alternating cur- 
rent into direct current with efficiency 
equal to that obtained in normal oper- 
ation. It’s done by means of Westing- 
house’s selenium rectifier. This instru- 
ment consists of a metal container in 
which a mineral element, selenium, is 
suspended in oil. The container is 
heavily tin plated and the whole unit 
hermetically sealed. It’s impervious to 
extremes of heat and cold, will keep 
working under the most exaggerated 
conditions. 


WIZARDRY IN ELECTRONICS 


The latest marvel in electronics is a 
tadio receiver that not only provides 
entertainment, but also carries your 
voice over electric light wires from 
point to point—without special inter- 
connecting wires. By simply plugging 
the device into the nearest electric 
light socket, you can talk instantly to 
another person who has a similar in- 
strument in another room, even on a 
different floor. This intercommunica- 
tion system is fully automatic in ac- 
tion, should have wide application in 
home, factory and office. 
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JOHN SCOTT MEDAL 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEDAL OF THE 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDAL 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








FARADAY MEDAL 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
FOUR MATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 
been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 
the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 
tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Opportunities 
(Continued from page 28) 


Remember that although photocopy- 
ing is a technique which is rather 
easily mastered, operating a photocopy 
shop is something else again. Before 
you rush in weigh factors like these: 
Do you have a proper store location? 
Can your community support an ex- 
tra photocopy shop if there is already 
competition? Are you ready to set 
up a rigid accounting system—with- 
out which many small businesses fail 
to prosper? How are you going out to 
get trade? Do you have funds to carry 
the business until it begins to pay? 

The right location is probably the 
biggest single factor making for suc- 
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Learn “How to Remember 
Names and Faces” 


Increase your income, circle of friends $40 


and enjoyment of life by learning the 
important secret of easily remembering 
RBames and fases . . as revealed in this 
new booklet by David M. Roth, Th gee 
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cess. In the largest cities, like New 
York and Chicago, you will find keen 
competition—for there are many es- 
tablished firms ahead of you. A 
medium-sized city, say 500,000 popu- 
lation, might offer a better chance. 
Since most of your work will be for 
business firms you will need a store 
or office in the heart of the business 
section. In that case your store it- 
self will be your biggest advertise- 
ment. Large space is not needed. A 
room six feet square will be big 
enough for the two kitchen tables 
which will hold your small photocopy 
machine, plus trays and drier. In a 
room eight by ten you can set up a 
large photocopy apparatus. 

Plumbing connections are conve- 
nient but they are not absolutely 
needed. You can be as swanky as you 
wish in furnishing your office—or you 
can stick to bare boards and oilcloth 
and deliver the work at competitive 
prices—and get business as well as the 
fellow down the street. The material 
needed to make the average photo- 
copy costs about 5¢. The price you 
charge should average about 25¢. The 
20¢ difference per print must cover 
your rent, utilities, amortization of 
investment, advertising, salaries (if 
you have hired assistants) and your 
profit. Draw up yeur own budget to 
see how many prints you will have to 
turn out each week to stay in business. 

Once you’re known, photocopy busi- 
ness will come to you. The trick is 
getting established—for you will prob- 
ably have to hold on by your eye- 
brows, serve as your own errand boy, 
file clerk and salesman, and cut ex- 
penses in every possible way until you 
become established. Luckily, you don’t 
have to wait for business to come to 
you. It can be gone after aggressively 
if you tackle the problem with some 
system. And one good thing about 
the photocopy business is that you 
don’t have to carry an expensive stock 
of sensitized paper until you actually 
have a large order to turn out. One 
of the leaders in the field today ad- 
mits that he got his start in just that 
manner. He “sold” a bank the idea of 
having its file of signature cards dupli- 
cated by photocopy methods for use 
in a new branch the bank was opening. 
With this first substantial order—it 
amounted to several thousand dollars 
—he bought supplies on credit with 
which to do the job and launched him- 
self in a profitable career. 

Who are photocopy prospects? The 
list is endless. Your own ingenuity 


can be put to work here. If you cap 
show a business man or an instity. 
tion how they can save money by 
photocopying, it’s easy to get the or. 
der. Large corporations generally 
have their own photocopy shops and 
do their own work. Your best bets 
are smaller companies. Make up a 
sample book of your best work. Find 
the names of the leading companies 
from your local Chamber of Com. 
merce. Show them how photocopying 
will mean economies to them, and their 
orders will mean profits to you. 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 19) 


“A lot of Gls right now are making 
a mistake I had the good luck not to 
make. They’re looking only at the 
money angle of a job. Recently I talked 
with a man who, before the war, had 
spent two years with a certain com- 
pany. He hadn’t liked the work he was 
doing because of the dirt and drudgery. 
But he was getting the fundamentals. 
I told him about my experience and 
that I wouldn’t repeat the dirty jobs 
I had in the stockyards for a million 
dollars—but neither would I take a 
million dollars for the experience! He 
went back to his original job. 

“Another thing I notice about to- 
day’s service men,” he continued, “is 
that many of them seem to be under 
pressure. They want to get started this 
very minute. That’s natural, of course, 
because they want to make up for two, 
three or four years spent in the war. 
But it can turn into a mistake. | tell 
these men: ‘Don’t do anything under 
pressure. Take your time and make 
the right decision. You may lose a 
month or two now but it may save you 
years later. For if you make a wrong 
decision now, you may have to start all 
over again somewhere else.” 

And to service men who went to war 
directly from school or college, Spang 
says: “Get a job where you can do 
something with your hands. Run a 
machine, make a radio, do anything as 
long as it’s working with your hands. 
That gets you right down to simple 
fundamentals, and you’ve got to know 
those before you can get ahead. Also, 
it gives you confidence in yourself, 
and that’s vitally important. You can’t 
go places if you don’t have confidence. 
Further, working with your hands 
gives you a feeling for other workers 
and other people. And that’s invaluable 
no matter what business you're in.” 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this new every-issue service to ForBes read- 
ers. Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


64. Market OvuTLook ror Five Con- 
sumer Goops Inpustries. Leading invest- 
ment firm selects companies whose securi- 
ties offer “best appreciation possibilities” in 
Food and Allied Products, Household Equip- 
ment, Motion Picture, Retail Stores and 
Tobacco industries. 

65. Toe “Ten Per Cent” FaAtvacy: 
Government authority writes careful study 
showing that, though the U. S. exports less 
than 10% of its movable goods, our foreign 
trade is of prime importance to our home 
economy, to full employment and to world 
peace. Without it, neither we nor any coun- 
try can prosper. 

66. Serving New York: Pictorial study 
by large New York utility prepared primar- 
ily for investors, giving company history, 
current operations, 15-year statistical tables, 
and a lively, informative story of its busi- 
ness—a major one serving the largest city 
in the world. 

67. Out on THE Line: A fine collection 
of colorful sketches made on the spot, “Out 


bad ‘ 


on the Line,” of the highlights of a great 
railroad in action, done by noted war artists. 

68. HuMANITY IN MANAGEMENT: Presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing company 
talks to foremen ... “if a worker gets the 
idea you threw him a curve, then the en- 
tire company is a lousy outfit. To the,work- 
man his immediate boss is ‘management’” 
. .- more clear thinking about the vital part 
foremen play. Plus Milton M. McGorill’s 
“Ten Commandments for Foremen.” 


69. THe InpustRIAL Soutuwest: An able 
presentation of the Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas- 
Missouri area as a “land of opportunity,” 
with an unusual combination of advantages 
for industrial relocation. 


70. TeLEvision Po.icies AND Pians: A 
“round up” of activities, past, present and 
future, of one of the largest corporations 
engaged in developing all phases of tele- 
vision. 

71. Civitan Wincs For Everyone: Com- 
prehensive booklet containing, in addition to 
brief background on the airplane and its 
new part in our affairs, the information nec- 
essary to pass the private pilot’s written ex- 
amination, and other licensing data of value 
to all prospective pilots. 

72. 50 Years oF Procress: The “biog- 
raphy” in word and picture of a major type- 
writer and office equipment company, re- 
counting in vivid fashion the steady growth 
of a great corporation. 

73. How to Mat A LeTTER: One of the 
cleverest, most amusing promotion stories 
seen in a long time, designed to wean com- 
panies away from “the old fashioned stick-on 
postage way” of handling mail in favor of 
“the postage meter way.” 





BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered. by 


Q.—A few of our leading people are con- 
sidering the formation of a company to erect 
100 to 200 small homes on a suitable tract 
of land near this town to rent and sell. 
Could you send me the names and addresses 
of the concerns mentioned in your article 
on Prefabricated Houses? It seems to me 
these would fill our bill.—H. B. MEssENcEr, 
Manager, Messenger Transportation Co., 
Federalsburg, Mo. 


A.—Gunnison Homes, 13th & McBeth, 
New Albany, Ind.; National Homes 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind.; Pease Wood- 
work Co., Inc., Blue Rock & Turrill 
Sts., Cincinnati 23, Ohio; Willisway 
System (Home-Ola Div.), 9 So. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, I1l.; Tacoma Lumber 
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Fabricating Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Pre- 
cision-BuiJt Homes, Trenton, N. J. 


Q.—I am interested in obtaining all avail- 
able information concerning the organiza- 
tion, installation and operation of a radio 
station. Such information desired would in- 
clude procedure for obtaining a wave length, 
cost of equipment, personnel involved, re- 
strictions, etc. To whom should I write?— 
W. R. peEMonsapert, New Orleans, La. 

A.—Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. — 


Q.—I operate a cotton seed oil mill and 
am interested in a gas engine which would 
pull a generator to furnish my own elec- 
tricity for this mill. Who are the largest 
dealers in this type of machinery?—J. M. 
TINDALL, Tindall Cotton Oil Mills, Twitty, 
Texas. 


A.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 1941 
Restow St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co., 426 Worthington Ave., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Q.—Could you forward us the names of 
books which would give the procedure in 
setting up an accounting system for a heavy 
hardware business?—J. E. Raper, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

A.—Complete bibliography of these 
books can be had on request from the 


Department of Commerce, Washington, 
BD: C. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomerrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins, that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall? 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 12, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 
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A CANADIAN 
MINING GIANT 
—successful old company with prom- 
ising new gold properties. Stock 

merits immediate purchase. 
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WHAT STOCKS 


Still Look Cheap 
to leading 


investment authorities? 


Wir stocks at the highest 
levels in 15 years, it is diffi- 
cult to find issues that rank as 
investment bargains. Yet, in the 
eyes of some authorities, there are 
still stocks which appear under- 
valued and which should sell sub- 
stantially higher before this Bull 
Market ends. 


12 Issues Selected 


UNITED OPINION Bulletin reviews 
selections recently made by 15 leading 
financial authorities and features the 12 
most favored for current purchase. 


Let us send you an introductory 
copy of this exclusive report, with- 
out obligation. 


Send fer Bulletin FM-13 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston 16, Mass. 


FORECAST for MARCH 


in large advertisements since December, we en- 
deavored to acquaint investors and traders with 
our Cyclical Forecast of the probable trend of 
stock prices for January and February. Advance 
counsel on the rise last month and the substan- 
tial decline which occurred in recent weeks 
should have been timely information to the hun- 
dreds of investors who responded. 











The slump this week is a typical example of the 
effect of computable mass psychology as repre- 
sented by our Cycle Studies, which are subscribed 
to by investors, traders, investment trusts and 
large organizations in every state of the union 
and from South America to Canada and Hawaii. 


NEW READERS who would like to have our 
hedge-free opinion on the trend of stock prices 
from this important Key Period may obtain our 
January, February and March Forecasts, plus 
recent Bulletins as well as the next 3 

issues, on receipt of only.............. ; $3 C] 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-31 Springfield 3, Mass. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 44, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 4, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business March 9, 1946. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 





February 7, 1946 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Present 


Report from 


sentative, N. J. Paulson, sends the 
following: 

I have been observing Congress in 
action and have spoken with a very 
great many legislators about the coun- 
try’s problems. There are a great many 
very able Senators and Representatives 
who work very hard under trying con- 
ditions. One must never forget that 
they have four functions to perform: 

1. They must serve on committees 
and sub-committees. This is where all 
the spade work is done. Hearings are 
held. Analysis of research is done. 

2. They must enter into debate on 
the floor after spending most of the 
mornings at committee meetings. 
Memoranda must be prepared and in- 
formation must be at their fingertips 
during this time. 

3. Hundreds of letters must be an- 
swered weekly. Constituents must have 
replies to inquiries, ranging from 
planting a hyacinth bulb, through ex- 
pediting soldiers’ applications for dis- 
charge papers in needy cases, to rea- 
sons for voting particular bills. 

4. They must meet with delegations 
from their States and districts and oth- 
ers who wish to speak with them. 


‘po League’s Washington repre- 


WELCOME ASSISTANCE 


I have learned that legislators wel- 
come an assisting hand. They detest a 
bludgeoning hand. They are interested 
in logic and reason in any matter con- 
cerning the future of the country. 

They are interested in the investor 
as the backbone and yeoman class of 
our democracy. They would like to 
hear more from you people as to what 
you think, for up to the time of the 
Investors League no one spoke for the 
“forgotten man”—the investor. The 
League enjoys one of the finest repu- 
tations in Washington. 

The great issue looming in the na- 
tion’s capital, other than the strike 
problem, is the question of public or 
private ownership. 

I attended the hearings before the 
sub-committee of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in the 
House of Representatives on the ques- 
tion of amending the “Death Sentence” 
Clause of the Utility Holding Company 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counszy 


Washington 


Act. It was interesting to hear the tes. 
timony regarding the loss of taxes to 
the Government because of public own. 
ership of small utilities divested from 
their holding companies under the Act. 
The amount runs into millions of dol- 
lars per year. Coincident with this sit- 
uation, we find that the Government 
gets very little return for the huge in- 
vestment in many of these public own- 
ership organizations. As a_ result, 
stockholders in Maine, California, 
everywhere, are compelled to pay for 
this loss of income to the Government, 
etc., through taxes. 


PUBLIC PAYS LOSSES 


Here is a concerted effort to place 
the utility industry in the hands of 
public ownership under the guise of 
cheaper rates and more service. Actu- 
ally, some people receive rates slightly 
cheaper than prior to the time of oper- 
ation by TVA or a Public Utility Dis- 
trict. However, any losses sustained by 
these organizations, and the loss of 
taxes heretofore paid by private indus- 
try, must be and are borne by the peo- 
ple. Every investor who pays a private 
utility bill contributes to taxes to gov- 
ernment and also through income tax 
pays the bills for people hundreds of 
miles away. 

The question of taxation of public 
utility organizations is one of the prob- 
lems of the sub-committee, whose 
Chairman is Lyle H. Boren, of Okla- 


homa. 


TAX BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative H. P. Eberharter, of Penn- 
sylvania, which, among other things, 
eliminates double taxation of investors. 
This is the very thing the League has 
been fighting for. I plan to attend the 
hearings on this bill. 





(Mr. Paulson will be glad to have 
interested investors visit him when in 
Washington, at the League’s office— 
1307 H Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: National 3050.) 


Address all communications to INvESTORS 
Leacug, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.: ¥. 
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© HUMAN RELATIONS Jam 














Inventions and the Atomic 


Bomb 


Here, by a top management 
mind, is an inspiring and 
thought-provoking article that 
may stimulate your own 
thinking processes. 














HERE is so much talk about the 

itomic bomb as one of the great- 
est inventions in history that it rivals 
in significance Einstein’s development 
of the theory of relativity of a few 
years ago. Many other inventions dur- 
ing the war, such as radar, have 
gripped our imagination, and we mar- 
vel at the brilliance of the minds of 
men who have made these discoveries. 
Unfortunately, some of these latest in- 
ventions have also gripped our minds 
with terror and a grave fear for hu- 
manity’s future. 

I would like to propose that the 
great men of the world start on a new 
line of inventions—these inventions, 
however, not to come out of their 
minds but out of their hearts. If we 
can develop such magnificent devices 
in the material realm, why can’t we 
also develop a greater science in the 
moral realm—in the realm of better 
human relations? 

While scientific progress through 
the concentrated efforts of brilliant 
men has proceeded at a lightning-like 
speed, we seem now to be retrogressing 
rather than progressing in the direc- 
tion of better human relations. 

It can be proven that there are 
scientific approaches to better relations 
between men of goodwill, but there 
must be something lacking in the edu- 
cational systems of the world when 
grown men and women show such lit- 
tle knowledge about how to live hap- 
pily with others. In early childhood we 
see the development of the character- 
istic, “I don’t like Johnny—I don’t like 
this—I don’t like that.” It’s a scientific 
fact that only as the individual learns 
how to attune his personal life to the 
great principles of harmonizing him- 
self with his environment that his life 
can be a happy one, enriched as the 
years go by instead of ending in bitter 
disappointments. 


MARCH 1, 1946 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


President, Bridgeport Brass Co. 


An analysis of individuals who 
reach middle or old age embittered 
with the world shows that in the ma- 
jority of cases it is because they have 
chosen the wrong objectives for their 
lives. They have chosen, perhaps, a 
career in a field where they expected 
great wealth might be made, only to 
find that in this rapidly changing 
world their dreams have met with fail- 
ure due to changing conditions. Per- 
haps they have chosen a political field, 
with ambitions for great honors, only 
to find later that their ambitions 
smashed up against ambitions of others 
who might be stronger than. they. 

I believe that our educational sys- 
tem must place more values of life 
upon character building, upon the 
proper. philosophy of living. 


START WITH THE YOUNG 


And this means starting in early 
childhood. We must teach that the rich 
rewards of service to others are’ more 
to be desired than gold. Children and 
youth must be taught the principles of 
living in harmony with the laws of 
nature. It is not only the young men 
of today who are sowing wild oats and 
reaping a similar harvest. Older peo- 
ple, too, are sowing wild oats of hatred, 
of class consciousness, of selfish ag- 
gression—regardless of the interests of 
others. It is only in a well-balanced 
society that real success and permanent 
advancement can be achieved. 

Therefore, the great men and 
women of this age should devote them- 
selves to discovering anew inventions 
coming from the hearts of men in- 
stead of from their minds. 

We could do without further tech- 
nological improvement for a great 
many years while we try to catch up 
on the improvement of our souls and 
our characters—the improvement of 
our knowledge as to how to live hap- 
pily with others, attuned to the prin- 
ciples of the universe. We need great 
leaders in this field such as we have 
had in the past—such men as Abraham 
Lincoln and Patrick Henry. We need 
day to day training of children and 
youth in the. scientific principles of 
better human relationships. 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 6, 1946 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on March 
15, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 1, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 11, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 25, 1946. Checks will be 


mailed, 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
































CARBON COMPANY 


Nanety-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share payable March 11, 
1946 to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 25, 1946, a 3 P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 

















One Scottish 


Story—FREE 


Sandy bought two tickets for 
a raffle and won a $1,500 car. 

His friends rushed to his 
house to congratulate him, but 
found him looking miserable. 

“Why, man, what’s the matter 
wi ye?” he was asked. 

“Tt’s that secon’ ticket. Why I 
ever, bought it canna imagine.” 


When you’ve stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price 
of 500” by Editor-Publisher — and 
Story-Teller — B. C. Forbes. Inciden- 
tally, the two cents is to cover royal- 
ties, one cent each, for two of his 
associates who did most of the work. 
It would entail less costly bookkeep- 
ing if you just enclosed two loose 
pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 














WHAT TO EXPECT 


FROM 


INDIVIDUAL STOCKS 


A Factual Guide—RVR—(Relative Veloc- 

ity Ratings) Assumes New Importance 

as Skillful Selection Becomes the Only 

Means of Expanding Profit Opportunities 
per Invested Dollar 


This is one reason why more and more 
brokerage house analysts are depending 
upon the factual guide to individual stock 
movements which is provided by the 
Gartley RVR (Relative Velocity Ratings) 
for the selection of stocks to be bought at 
current levels. By means of this valuable 
guide, they are able to avoid tying capita! 
up in stocks which habitually lag behind 
the market, and are able to concentrate 
their funds in those issues which are spotted 
by the RVR figures as the fast movers. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements 
in effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, 
to have the advantage of the Gartley 
Relative Velocity Ratings on the stocks 
you own. No longer can you afford to 
GUESS what the Capital Appreciation 
Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW; you can easily make 
each dollar. you invest in stocks do the 
work of two or three average dollars—and 
WITHOUT MARGIN. Plainly, the time 
has come when the selection of stocks most 
likely to outpace the market demands your 
most earnest thought. 
helps you solve THIS problem is the most 
valuable you can buy. For it is true that 
the bull market may be far from over. 
And equally true that some stocks should 
actually be SOLD at these levels and others 
should be BOUGHT AND HELD. 


This week’s GARTLEY FORECAST thus 
may serve you as an important market 
guide for months to come. You will also 
teceive at once the Gartley Basic Pros- 
perity List—a remarkable guide to the in- 
dustries into which you should channel your 
capital. Of immediate importance are the 


Gartley: 
Low and Moderate-priced issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our compre- 
hensive RVR studies. 


These and other undervalued stocks will 
be made available to you during the 
period of the following SPECIAL TRIAL 
ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. Current issue 
plus the next five issues which will cover 
what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience 
for a long time to come............ $30 


OR ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL 
COMBINATION OFFER: 


RVR with supplements, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of 
stocks. (Regular price $5 per issue.) Now 
in combination with 6 weeks’ trial Gartley 
Weekly Forecast................... $6 0 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
68 William St., N. Y. C. 
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MARKET OUTLOCK 


Inflation Still Controlling Factor 


By HARRY 


DOW-JONES 


July August September October 


Dow-Jones industrial average pushed 
ahead each month since V-J. True, 
each month witnessed a minor setback, 
latest one, 4.7% in February, com- 
pared with 4.6% in January, 4.6% in 
December and 3.7% in November. 
Yet each reaction low has held above 
preceding. Result has been to maintain 
market in healthy technical position. 

Many observers expect “Spring re- 
action” in March or April, as occurred 
each year of present bull market. Such 
view would seem unwarranted, how- 
ever, unless another substantial rise 
occurs first. This year’s 10-point Feb- 
ruary setback equalled largest of 
Spring reactions encountered in pres- 
ent bull market, which was 10 points 
in March, 1945. 

Administration’s new “wage-price 
policy” recognizes inseparability of 
prices and wages, contrary to earlier 
so-called “policy” which failed in at- 
tempt to hold prices while urging labor 
to press for post-war wage-boosts. 
However, new program is inflationary 
rather than otherwise. It carefully 
avoids even mentioning source of in- 
flationary pressure, which of course 
lies in our prolonged budgetary deficits 
and paper-money financing. 

Cash-buying of stocks has expanded 
through elimination of margin trading. 
Market action demonstrates investor- 
confidence in future price-trend. Infla- 
tion will long continue to make stocks 
more desirable than cash. 

Continued buyer-preference for lower- 


November 


D. COMER 


AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


December : January February 





priced stocks is due to their better op 
portunities for percentage apprecia- 
tion. Splitting stocks into two, three or 
more shares, via stock-dividend declar- 
ations, brings price per share down, 
broadens trading activity and increases 
marketability. Upwards of 70 different 
stocks were “split” during 1945. In 
many cases dynamic price-movements 
occurred, both before and after an- 
nouncement of stock dividends. 
Market experience indicates that 
many additional stocks will be split 
this year. Among prominent candidates 
for such action in future are follow- 
ing: Allied Chemical & Dye, Amerada 
Petroleum, Beech-Nut Packing, Chrys- 
ler, Coca-Cola, Douglas Aircraft, du 
Pont, Eastern Air Lines, Eastman Ko- 
dak, H. L. Green, Johns-Manville, 
Montgomery Ward, Paramount Pic- 
tures, Union Carbide & Carbon. 








PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


DODGE 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1946, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Some Profit-Taking Advisable 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


— current bull market (Dow- 
Jones industrial averages) began 
on April 28, 1942, with the averages 
at 92.69. The low point for the Dow- 
Jones rail averages was 18.85, on 
March 31, 1938. 

_ Since then, the industrial averages 
have advanced to 207, and the rail 
averages to 68. It is obvious that a 
word of caution is in order, and a 
close scrutiny of investment portfolios 
is advisable. 

It is clear that a large accumulated 
demand exists for articles of all kinds. 
In some cases, such as building, it will 
take years to make up the shortage. 
Likewise, it will take considerable time 
to make up the shortage in automo- 
biles, railroad equipment, household 
furniture. In some lines, however, pro- 
ductive capacity is so great that a great 
deal of the shortage can be supplied 
in less time than many people think. 
This point deserves careful thought. 


EARNINGS UNCERTAIN 


It is also necessary to watch govern- 
ment policies concerning wages and 
prices. Bearing in mind that many 
stocks have already substantially dis- 
counted the expected increase in earn- 
ings, it would have an adverse effect 
on many stocks if, as a result of gov- 
ernment policies, the earnings outlook 
should be seriously affected. Great 
care, therefore, is necessary when 
making new purchases. 

In trying to maintain income, in- 
vestors have a difficult problem. 














Be sure to read 


‘Our Stock Market 
Forecast for 1946 


Based on Cyclical Studies 


We do not guarantee it to be in- 
fallible, but we do guarantee it to 
please you or you may return it for 
refund any time in 1946. 

Special Offer $2 
Including the next three issues of our 
bulletin. 


Stephen Gargilis, Dept. FM 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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1946 


Years ago one could obtain an annual 
income of $6,000 (and no taxes) on 
$100,000 invested in first-class securi- 
ties. Today, however, if one invests 
$100,000 in Government bonds, or A-1 
corporate bonds, the return before 
taxes will be around $2,500 or less; 
and less than $2,000 after taxes. 


RETURNS LOWER 


An investor, today, might own 
stocks worth $100,000, paying annual 
dividends of, say, $4,500. Of this 
$100,000, half might consist of un- 
realized long-term profits. If these 
profits were taken, the resulting funds 
would total $87,500 (after a 25% tax 
on $50,000 profits). If invested in 
first-class bonds, the resulting $87,500 
would produce annual income of but 
$2,100. 

The point is that, if one owns a 
stock which, at present prices, provides 
a good yield, and the dividend seems 
reasonably safe for the next few years, 
an investor who needs income can 
hardly afford to sell it. 

Government policies have made it 
impossible for an investor to obtain 
a reasonable return on first-class se- 
curities. By interfering with matters 
hitherto regarded as belonging to 
management—wages and prices—the 
Government has created doubt as ‘to 
where America is headed. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will cease 
to intervene in wage and price matters. 
This is absolutely necessary if the 
traditional American system of free 
enterprise is to survive. 

In recent articles I have expressed 
the view that airline stocks and depart- 
ment stores (except Montgomery 
Ward) had advanced to levels where 
profit-taking seemed advisable. In my 
last article, an additional list of stocks 
was suggested for profit-taking. 

I believe the following stocks have 
likewise reached levels where sales are 
desirable: Checker Cab, Ex-Cello, 
Grumman, A. O. Smith, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit, National Enameling, Indus- 
trial Rayon, Spicer. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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rHis 1S THE ROA ) 4 
sTOCk VARKE! 


SUCCESS | 





A NEW EDITION 


of this famous book... 
REVISED RIGHT UP TO 
THE MOMENT OF GOING 
TO PRESS... 


» Timely! 
» Important! 
» AMacrbing! 


‘Taoveame who read the 
first edition of “THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 
have benefitted greatly in their 
trading activities. New readers will 
find this latest edition just as vital 
to their trading. Written in simple 
language, it explains the basic ele- 
ments for profitable trading, and 
lays down easily understood, work- 
able rules. The book has been re- 
vised and rewritten to take. into 
full account the present market 
position right up to the time of 
going to press. 

SENT ON 15 DAYS 
FREE APPROVAL 


Purchase price refunded 
upon request 





SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-2 
837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 


ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 

privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 

PM cu ncccededesmetseedveedcdeccceceaes 

PN iis Dahae his oskdentesaswtae sees 
Citys sees we tettetteseeseees State 











THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


Life is like music, it must be com- 
posed by ear, feeling and instinct, not 
by rule. Nevertheless one had better 
know the rules, for they sometimes 
guide in doubtful cases, though not 
often. —SAMUEL BuTLER. 


The principle of liberty and equality, 
if coupled with mere selfishness, will 
make men only devils, each trying to 
be independent that he may fight only 
for his own interest. And here is the 
need of religion and its power, to bring 
in the principle of benevolence and 
love to men. —Joun RANDOLPH. 


Whatever you lend let it be your 
money, and not your name. Money 
you may get again, and, if not, you 
may contrive to do without it; name 
once lost you cannot get again, and, if 
you cannot contrive to do without it, 
you had better never have been born. 

—BULWER. 


Everything that exceeds the bounds 
of moderation has an unstable founda- 
tion. —SENECA. 


It is only an error in judgment to 
make a mistake, but it shows infirmity 
of character to adhere to it when dis- 
covered. —BoveEE. 


The human mind cannot create any- 
thing. It produces nothing until after 
having been fertilized by experience 
and meditation; its acquisitions are 
the germs of its production.—BUFFON. 


It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who, in the midst of 
the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. 

—EMERSON. 


Absence of occupation is not rest; a 
mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
—CowPER. 


Necessity may render a doubtful act 
innocent, but it cannot make it praise- 
worthy. —JOUBERT. 


A man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things which he can afford 
to let alone. —THOREAU. 


That government is strongest of 
which every man feels himself a part. 
—JEFFERSON. 


A man to carry on a successful busi- 
ness must have imagination. He must 
see things as in a vision, a dream of 
the whole thing. 

—Cuar_es M. Scuwas. 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or 
frightened, but go on in fortune or 
misfortune at their own private pace, 
like a clock in a thunder storm. 

+STEVENSON. 


Beware of dissipating your powers; 


strive constantly to concentrate them. 


Genius thinks it can do whatever it 

sees others doing, but it is sure to re- 

pent of every ill-judged outlay. 
—GOETHE. 


Great political questions stir the 
deepest nature of one-half the nation, 
but they pass far above and over the 
heads of the other half. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs. 


Few things are impractical in them- 


selves; and it is for want of applica- 


tions, rather than of means, that men 
fail of success. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


The two offices of memory are col- 
lection and distribution.—JOHNSON. 





A TEXT 


But the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shin- 
eth more and more.unto the 
perfect day. 

—Proverss 4:18. 


Sent in by L. Darneal, Richmond, 
Mo. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











——- 


While actions are always to be 
judged by the immutable standard of 
right and wrong, the judgments we 
pass upon men must be qualified by 
considerations of age, country, station 
and other accidental circumstances; 
and it will then be found that he who 
is most charitable in his judgment js 
generally the least unjust.—Souruey, 


Intelligence increases mere physical 
ability one half. The use of the head 
abridges the labor of the hands, 

—H. W. Beecuen. 


What a curious phenomenon it is 
that you can get men to die for the 
liberty of the world who will not make 
the little sacrifice that is needed to free 
themselves from their own individual 
bondage. —Bruce Barton. 


No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree that 
his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him He gives him for 
mankind. —PHILLIPs Brooks. 


Luxury makes a man so soft that it 
is hard to please him, and easy to 
trouble him; so that his pleasures at 
last become his burden. Luxury is a 
nice master, hard to be pleased 

—MACKENZIE. 


The truest view of life has always 
seemed to me to be that which shows 
that we are here not to enjoy, but to 
learn. —F. W. Rosertson. 


Though a good motive cannot sanc- 
tion a bad action, a bad motive will 
always vitiate a good action. In com- 
mon and trivial matters we may act 
without motive, but in momentous 
ones the most careful deliberation is 
wisdom. —W. Jay. 


Our real blessings often appear to 
us in the shape of pains, losses and 
disappointments; but let us have pa- 
tience, and we soon shall see them in 
their proper figures. —AppiISsoN. 


If you wish your merit to be known, 
acknowledge that of other people. 
—ORIENTAL PROVERB. 


It is easy to learn somehing about 
everything, but difficult to learn every- 
thing about anything. —Emmons. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 
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“Boy, That’s Tobacco!” Painted from life in t 


YES! Lucky Strike | 


Means Fine Tobacco! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 
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For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides . . . 


A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 


mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
‘Ment and motive power include the 
‘famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 
locomotives for fast hauling of heavy 


freight loads over mountain grades. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 
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“UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, with 
a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 


service— 


7 “ 

%* Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 

it serves. Address Union 


Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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